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By Irving Brown 


European Representative, American Federation of Labor 


How Labor Fichts 


the Cold War 


OR THE WORLD’S LABOR MOVEMENT, the “cold war” is 
- neither recent nor temporary. It is an old and per- 
manent phenomenon, dating back to 1917, when the Com- 
munists seized power in Russia. In 1920, Lenin told 
Communists the world over: “Trade unions are the 
schools for Communism.” And the present turn of events 
in the “cold war” in Europe largely reflects what is hap- 
pening in the international labor movement. 

People ask: Will Europe fight? What about European 
neutralism? How strong is Communism in France and 
Italy? I think that to a large extent labor’s actions will 
provide the answers to these questions. I remember that 
when America moved in to defend Korea, the very French 
workers who have come under Communist control and 
Communist influence began to express their admiration 





The International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions is a name that probably means nothing to most 
Americans. Yet this organization, it is no exaggeration 
to say, has meant all the difference between an America 
that has a fighting chance in the cold war and one that, 
but for the ICFTU, might have lost it. For the ICFTU 
has, in two short years, broken the stranglehold of 
Communism on European labor, and in doing so has 
won over to the democratic front millions whose aid is 
decisive in the struggle for peace with freedom. 

A week ago, we presented an account of the ICFTU 
by its Secretary-General, J. H. Oldenbroek. We follow 
this with a closeup written by the AFL’s roving repre- 
sentative abroad, Irving Brown, a unique troubleshooter 
who is just as likely to be the moving force behind 
French dock workers unloading arms as a key factor in 
building the resistance of Asian labor to Communism. 

With the Oldenbroek and Brown stories, THE New 
Leaver hopes that its readers have gained some insight 
into what ICFTU leaders will be discussing this week 
in Milan, at their second international meeting. THE 
New Leaper also takes this opportunity to salute the 
ICFTU and to hope that its deliberations will speed the 
final victory of democracy. THe Eprrors 





for the courage of American soldiers, I believe that the 
question is not whether Europeans will fight to defend 
themselves, but rather with what, how and for what rea- 
son. The average worker in Europe doesn’t have to be 
bombarded by psychological warfare bureaus to tell him 
who started the war in Korea; he doesn’t have to be told 
who might invade his country. In berating Europeans for 
their so-called neutrality, Americans commit a grave 
error by failing to understand their motives. Their lack 
of security is not due to the persuasiveness of Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism, but rather to the average man’s be- 
lief that our side’s assets are insufficient to resist Stalin’s 
war machine if he ever cuts it loose. The countering of 
this belief is one of the tasks of the world’s free labor 
movement. Europe has had four years of ECA, the At- 
lantic Pact powers are rearming under General Eisen- 
hower, the Schuman Plan is moving toward fulfillment, 
but there are more tasks ahead. There must be further 
American economic aid, further steps taken toward eco- 
nomic unity; and eventually, I believe, we must have a 
wider and vaster concept of an intercontinental economy, 
with expanded markets based on mass consumption. All 
these actions will help solidify West Europe’s determina- 
tion to resist Soviet aggression, but a truly revolutionary 
spirit of opposition to Communist reaction cannot be 
built with arms and dollars alone. The job must be done 
in the precincts and factories. The International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions is doing that job. 

The ICFTU was born in London on December 8, 1949, 
and consists of more than 70 national trade union centers 
from 60 countries in North and South America, Europe, 
Asia and Africa, These organizations represent some 53 
million workers; the largest of them is the British Trades 
Union Congress with eight million members, the smallest 
is the Falkland Island Workers Association with about 
600. All these organizations are sending representatives to 
the U. S. trade-union movement is concerned primarily 
in Milan, Italy, on July 4. 
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The ICFTU links labor organizations which have vary- 
ing tasks in their own countries, different historical back- 
grounds, different ideological conceptions. For example, 
the U. S. trade union movement is concerned primarily 
with wages and hours and working conditions, and does 
not challenge the fundamental aspects of ownership in 
the economy. The European unions are based on an 
essentially socialist ideology—although they have diffi- 
culty at times in determining exactly what they mean by 
socialism. The trade unions of Asia, Africa, and in many 
cases South America, are characterized by nationalism 
and the fight for independence. But these organizations 
have one common denominator: their faith in the role of 
free trade unions. Thus, for the first time in the inter- 
national labor movement, the issue is not free enterprise 
versus government control; the issue is free labor versus 
slave labor. The ICFTU is welded together to fight to- 
talitarian infiltration, and to help solve some of the eco- 
nomic problems which make Communism’s path easier. 
lt is operating now in all corners of the globe, speaking 
as an international force, challenging Communism and 
heating it at its own game 

In the course of a given month, the ICFTU might, for 
example, send a delegation to Nigeria; protest the im- 
prisonment of a union leader in Mauritius; report to the 
world on the deterioration of the Spanish economy under 
Franco; open regional offices in Mexico City; establish a 
free trade-union federation in El Salvador; hold a sum- 


- mer school in Paris on the subject of the Schuman Plan; 


develop a new free-labor center in Uruguay; and give 
more aid to the growing free-labor movements of France 
and Italy. In addition, the ICFTU’s bi-monthly bulletin, 
Spotlight, reports at length on totalitarian countries— 
Spain and the Dominican Republic, as well as those in 
the Soviet orbit. But all this, while it gives an idea of 
the ICFTU’s widespread activity, does not indicate its 
major lines of action. 

The ICFTU has achieved consultative status in the 
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ATLANTIC PACT ARMS WERE DELIVERED TO CHERBOURG DESPITE COMMUNISTS IN THE FRENCH DOCK UNIONS 


United Nations, where it has taken up the fight against 
slave labor, and pushed for the adoption of a full-em- 
ployment program. In the UN, the ICFTU has contribut- 
ed to a more realistic understanding of the unemployment 
problem. Previously, Western spokesmen have said, “Yes, 
there is unemployment in the West and we are doing cer- 
tain things to diminish it.” Now the ICFTU says, “There 
is far greater unemployment in the Soviet orbit, but it is 
concealed in prisons, concentration camps and forced- 
labor camps.” This is the kind of offensive that the 
ICFTU is taking in the UN, and it is far more important 
than the defensive operations government delegates some- 
times engage in there. 


SUPPORT FOR UN IN KOREA 


The ICFTU is setting up regional organizations to or- 
ganize new trade unions, to defend the economic interests 
of the workers, and to support labor elements trying to 
throw off the domination of Red trade-union leaders. In 
the Far East, the ICFTU is exposing the imperialist policy 
of the Cominform and its WFTU labor tool, while sup- 
porting the United Nations action against the Commu- 
nists in Korea. This is a bit of a departure from the old 
Socialist pacifist tradition. Instead of the usual attitude, 
“A plague on both your houses; we are for peace,” the 
international labor movement today declares: “We sup- 
port the military forces beating back aggression.” At the 
same time, the ICFTU has been waging a worldwide cam- 
paign in support of the UN, and exposing the fake Stock- 
holm peace movement and the WFTU. Meanwhile, close 
by, the ICFTU is aiding the Chinese underground move- 
ment, through the Free China Labor League on Formosa. 

Perhaps one of the most important areas where the in- 
ternational labor movement is active is in the key mari- 
time unions. For a long while, we were all worried about 
whether Atlantic Pact arms would be delivered. The Com- 
inform and WFTU had been building up para-military 
forces which could sabotage the shipment and delivery 
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of arms to anti-Communist nations. But the arms were 
unloaded in Cherbourg and in Naples and in all the 
French and Italian ports, thanks to the International 
Transport Workers Federation, which organized sailors 
and dockers to resist Communist sabotage attempts. For 
two years in Cherbourg, the leading officers of the Com- 
munist trade union of the dockers and seamen were our 
own people. The ranking secretary of the dockers’ union 
in Cherbourg, who was supposed to be a good man from 
the Communist point of view, stood up and said: “Gentle- 
men, we unload the boats”—the dockers voted to unload, 
300 to 50. Since that time, we have also succeeded in 
cleansing the vital port of Marseilles of Communist con- 
trol. The democratic trade-union movement has captured 
35 out of the 50 seats on the Port Council. Atlantic Pact 
arms are now being delivered, almost entirely through 
the efforts of the world labor movement. 

The Cominform campaign of terror in the maritime 
and general transport industry is being countered by what 
we call the vigilance committees of the International 
Transport Federation in every port and on every ship. 
They have often guaranteed the unloading of Atlantic 
Pact arms, and the shipment of troops and arms to Korea, 
against the opposition, or at least the neutrality, of em- 
ployers and governments in their countries. I will gladly 
provide names and dates and places to anyone who 
doubts that employers and governments refused to inter- 
vene against strikes called by the Communist forces, and 
our committees guaranteed the unloading and the ship- 
ment of these vessels. 


THE BATTLE FOR EUROPE 


This is perhaps the must dramatic of international 
labor activities. But throughout Europe, free workers are 
fighting some of the toughest battles of the cold war. 

In France and Italy, Communist strength has declined 
in the area of legitimate trade unionism, but Communism 
has retained concentrated and disciplined forces in many 
economic sectors, where it could carry out quasi-military 
sabotage operations in the event of war. These forces are 
aided by the many just economic grievances of the work- 
ers, which Communist-controlled unions can still exploit, 
and by the resistance of employers to the valid demands 
of non-Communist workers. In Italy, there is a united 
trade-union center, the Confederazione Italiana Sindicati 
Lavoratori, bringing together the Socialists, Republicans 
and Demo-Christians. 

Unlike labor in France and Italy, the West German 
labor movement, with about five million members, is 
directed and controlled by almost completely democratic 
forces. The Communists are still a strategic minority, 
especially in the Ruhr. But the dictators of East Germany 
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promote the idea of a united Germany and threaten of.- 
fensive action. Last year, I heard the German Communist 
party tell the West, “We will be in the ports of Hamburg, 
in the ports of Liibeck and Bremen.” In addition, the 
Soviets have been holding out the bait of markets in East 
Europe and Asia for the Ruhr’s steel and manufactured 
goods. The day after the outbreak of war in Korea, the 
Ruhr’s industrialists took six pages of advertisements in 
Communist party newspapers in Ruhr cities. Needless to 
say, the Communist rank and file is not going to buy 
steel, The industrialists bought these ads to indicate that 
they were ready to do business with the East. They are 
also ready, in my opinion, to negotiate with the Soviet 
intermediaries who are all over Western Germany. We all 
know about the West German goods that are going to 
Red China. 

To counter this drive from the East and to offset the 
growing attempts of the old crowd to take over German 
industry, the trade unions have demanded, and finally 
received, the right to participate in the control and man- 
agement of the Ruhr iron, coal and steel industries: the 
so-called “co-determination” program. When this in full 
operation, it and the Schuman Plan will serve as the best 
guarantees against a new German-Soviet pact, which I 
believe is the main danger facing the democratic world 
today. 

In Berlin, the thin line dividing freedom and totali- 
tarianism remains both a barrier to aggression and a 
springboard for democracy’s ideological offensive against 
the Soviet system. Sparked by democratic trade-union 
forces, the people of Berlin have successfully resisted all 
sorts of political and economic pressures and remained 
staunch in their loyalty to freedom. The trade-union or- 
ganizations, led by the Social Democrats under such 
leaders as Franz Neumann, have been the greatest barrier 
to Communist machinations, But they will only continue 
to be so if America is ready to defend Berlin and give 
its hardy citizens the means of defending themselves. In 
Berlin, spiritual, psychological and moral factors enable 
us to turn what once looked like a liability into an asset, 
if we are ready to develop a real ideological offensive to 
exploit the revolutionary ferment which exists in East 
Germany today. Every political party of East Germany is 
honeycombed by our friends and our people; we know 
where every MVD post is in East Germany; we know 
what goes on in every political party there. We know pre: 
cisely the feeling and the temper of East Germany, and 
even of the Soviet occupation forces there; and this 
temper has been one of the greatest deterrents to a Com- 
munist advance into West Germany. We should put 4 
high premium on Berlin, not so much as a holding op 
eration, but as a springboard. 

In the United Kingdom, Scandinavia and the Benelux 
countries, the trade-union movements constitute a major 
democratic force. In Sweden, one out of five people is 
a union member. In all of these countries, the over 
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whelming majority of unions are in the hands of Social- 
ists and Christians, all united in their opposition to totali- 
tarianism, and Communist strength has diminished to a 
yery small percentage of the population. 

Nevertheless, the pockets of Communist organization 
in certain strategic industries throughout Europe cannot 
be ignored. Often, a hard Communist core can flout the 
will of a democratic, anti-Communist trade-union leader- 
ship. The majority is still threatened from within by 
Communist minorities organized for sabotage, partisan 
warfare, and other forms of betrayal. The ICFTU is 
working hard to combat them. 

What is labor’s program? On what major points do 
most of the world’s labor leaders agree in the present 
crisis of Europe? I would suggest the following: 

1. American mobilization, industrial and military, 








ian employers, in preparing their rearmament programs, 
do not ignore the just demands of the workers and non- 
Communist trade unions for improved wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

6. America must help influence European governments 
to grant the workers greater recognition and participation 
in the national programs for industrial and military mo- 
bilization, The workers must have equal status, both as to 
privilege and sacrifices. 

7. America must reject alliances with tottering dic- 
tatorships like that of Franco. Few European workers are 
interested in fighting one type of reaction with another. 

8. Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia should be encour- 
aged to combine their efforts in a mutual-defense pact. 

9. America must recognize that Eastern Europe bears 
within it the seeds of the destruction of Stalinism. There 
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must be undertaken so that the entire world will see and 
understand that America is once again the Arsenal of 
Democracy. 

2. America must cooperate fully in the defense of 
West Europe by sending as many fully armed troops, 
planes and ships as possible. Each soldier and gun 
we send makes another European heart stouter and 
strengthens West Europe’s determination to build its own 
armed forces. 

3. America, while stepping up its military aid to West 
Europe, must at the same time promote the idea of a 
united democratic Europe, from the Atlantic to the Urals. 

4. America must stop talking about retreats and 
evacuations on the European continent, and be prepared 
to defend Europe on the Elbe. Berlin is our first line of 
defense, and the first line of our ideological offensive 
against totalitarianism in Eastern Europe. 

5. America must help make sure that French and Ital- 
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are more anti-Communists in the Soviet orbit than any- 
where else in the world, and despite contniued purges, 
contact with the democratic world has not been broken. 
We must recognize, in deeds as well as words, that we 
are striving for the liberation of these peoples from Stal- 
inist oppression. 

10. We must have a true ideological rearmament to 
smash Communist influence, and such a rearmament is 
only possible through a clear and forthright statement of 
what we are fighting for—we are fighting not only to 
defend freedom, but to enlarge its scope and medium, so 
that the world’s working people can utilize world peace 
under freedom to improve their way of life. 

The international labor movement, as represented in 
the ICFTU, is confident that it can meet the military and 
ideological challenge of those who are trying to terrorize 
the world. And it is confident that it can take the offensive 
and create a better world. 





Ted Thackrey's ten-cent successor 


to 'PM' thinks that it's still ‘progressive’ 


to follow the Kremlin line 


THE COMPASS 


THAT PoINTsS EAST 


By Louis Jay Herman 


k de New York Dairy Compass, 
a blue-bordered tabloid that hits 
the stands every morning at the 
slightly staggering price of ten cents, 
stands away off by itself in the jour- 
nalistic world. For, with the excep- 
tion of those directly controlled by 
the Communist party, it is probably 
the only remaining daily newspaper 
in the United States that still sees no 
reason to put quotes around Com- 
munist “peace” congresses, insists 
that the cold war is something cooked 
up by John Foster Dulles to revive 
the German cartels, and steadfastly 
maintains that the Eastern European 
“people’s democracies” are just that. 

Ideologically and typographically 
speaking, the Compass is a lineal de- 
scendant of the defunct PM and New 
York Star, (Indeed, it publishes from 
the latter’s former premises in lower 
Manhattan.) However, unlike PM, 
which had wandered some little dis- 


tance from the party line by the time 
it folded in June 1948, and the Star, 
which at least nominally supported 
Truman in the 1948 election, the 
Compass has gone right on preaching 
the gospel according to Vito Marcan- 
tonio and Corliss Lamont with 
scarcely a deviation. Today, two 
years after it was founded with—as 
one wag put it—its needle pointing 
due East toward Moscow, it sells per- 
haps 50,000 copies daily to the tat- 
tered remnants of Wallace’s Gideon’s 
Army and the Communist-controlled 
New York American Labor party. 
The trail of the Compass winds 
back to April 6, 1949, the climactic 
date of a battle royal between Mrs. 
Dorothy Schiff, publisher of the lib- 
eral New York Post, and her editor— 
and then husband—Ted O. Thackrey, 
which had kept New York newspaper 
circles entertained for some months 
past. One of the more titivating fea- 


tures of the 1948 Presidential cam- 
paign had been a series of parallel 
daily editorials in the Post, one by 
the publisher supporting Dewey and 
another, by her helpmeet and em- 
ploye, backing Wallace. 

After the election, Mrs. Schiff de- 
cided to step aside and turn complete 


policy direction over to Thackrey, ‘ 


who proceeded to distinguish himself 
in the editorial columns by his 
chronic inability to discern any dan- 
ger whatever to world peace or 
democracy in the policies of the 
Soviet Union. Finally, on April 6, 
Mrs. Schiff waded back into the ring 
with the announcement that “irrecon- 
cilable differences on fundamental 
questions of policy [had] made a re- 
quest for [Thackrey’s] resignation 
inevitable.” Henceforth, she added 
pointedly, “this newspaper . . . must 
and will . . . [oppose] with equal 
vigor all totalitarianism, whether 
Fascist or Communist. . . . The world 
has learned that appeasement leads 
only to war.” 

On May 16, forty days after being 
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given the bounce professionally by 
his wife (which was shortly followed, 
incidentally, by a matrimonial rup- 
ture, as well), Thackrey emerged as 
President, Editor and Publisher of 
the New York Daily Compass. The 
heavy global thinking on the new 
paper was supplied by Thackrey, as 
chief editorial writer, and columnists 
I, F. Stone and Jennings Perry, two 
PM-Star alumni. The biggest part of 
the bankroll came from Mrs. Anita 
McCormick Blaine, an 83-year-old 
cousin of Colonel Robert R. McCor- 
mick and active member of the Illi- 
nois Progressive party, who was 
disclosed as the owner of all the pre- 
ferred stock and 49 per cent of the 
common, with the remainder held by 
Thackrey. 

The Compass, according to the 
“Editor’s Creed” set forth in the first 
issue, was to be an “independent,” 
“radical” newspaper. This has been 
variously revised since, depending on 
the Editor’s whim, to “liberal,” “pro- 
gressive,” or just plain “pro-people.” 
Despite this bewildering array of 
adjectives, however, there has never 
been much of a mystery about which 
people and what particular brand of 
“radicals” (or “liberals,” or “pro- 
gressives’) made Editor Thackrey’s 
heart beat fastest. 

In its second issue, the Compass 
came out for Annette Rubinstein, a 
member of the faculty of the Com- 
munist party’s Jefferson School, who 
was running on the ALP ticket 
against Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 
in a special Congressional election 
in New York’s 20th District. In the 
1949 fall elections, Thackrey told his 
readers to vote for ALP State Chair- 
man Vito Marcantonio for Mayor of 
New York. The Compass consistently 
backed the national Progressive party 
until the latter’s resolution pinning 
full blame for the Korean war on 
American “big business and big 
brass.” This, Thackrey observed in 
a sorrowing editorial, meant “deliver- 
ing a powerful weapon to reaction,” 
but it didn’t prevent him, two months 
later, from advising Compass readers 
to “vote the straight American Labor 
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party ticket” in the fall elections, 
even though the ALP had endorsed 
the Progressive party stand on Korea 
down to the last comma. 

To help Stone, Perry and himself 
put over the Compass Weltanschau- 
ung, Thackrey has called in—both 
for regular staff work and for special 
contributions—one of the choicest 
aggregations of pro-Soviet “experts” 
ever seen outside the pages of the 
Daily Worker. Grinding out a regu- 
lar weekly column of “Global Gos- 
sip” and providing Compass readers 
with the real inside story of day-by- 
day American machinations at the 
United Nations is Johannes Steel, a 


A recent Compass “exclusive” by 
Peter Furst, a writer for the party- 
line magazine Soviet Russia Today, 
revealed a similar picture of peaceful 
progress and contentment in the 
Eastern European “people’s democra- 
cies.” Everyone in Eastern Europe is 
delighted with the new order of 
things, reported Mr. Furst, except 
for a handful of “dispossessed mer- 
chants, landowners, ex-officers, quis- 
lings and similar elements.” 

In the fall of 1949, when the long- 
smoldering Communist issue in the 
CIO finally blazed into the open, 
Thackrey was ready with just the 
man to clarify the problem for Com- 

pass readers—Edwin S. 
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one-time Nazi [see “Johannes Steel— 
Fellow Traveler on the Air,” by Nor- 
bert Muhlen, THE NEw LEapeER, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1946] whose years of 
devoted service in innumerable Com- 
munist front groups won him praise 
in Pravda, several years ago, as a 
“sincere friend of the Soviet Union.” 
In March 1950, Steel flashed the glad 
tidings from Moscow, whither he had 
shepherded a “Partisans of Peace” 
delegation, that “Everyone here is 
cheerful . . . there is talk only of re- 
construction and peace.” 


“NO SINGLE NATION CAN ALWAYS HAVE ITS OWN WAY!” 
SAYS THACKREY: ‘SOVIET TARGET IS FASCISM’ 


Smith, a leader of the 
United Public Workers, 
one of the twelve soon- 
to-be-expelled Communist 
unions. In a series of 
eight articles, Smith ac- 
cused the CIO of “anti- 
Communism, anti-Soviet- 
ism and anti-Semitism,” 
and revealed exclusively 
that Murray and his col- 
leagues, having “disrupt- 
ed” the CIO with an 
“anti-Red crusade,” were 
converting it into a virtual 
front for the Vatican. A 
year later, when the 
voters of the 18th Con- 
gressional Disirict took 
away Vito Marcantonio’s 
soapbox on Capitol Hill, 
Thackrey promptly hand- 
ed him a_ three-times- 
weekly columnist’s spot 
on the Compass, Vito came through 
in fine style in his very first column 
with a solemn warning that “the de- 
feat of red-baiting is the first line of 
defense of democratic rights.” 

All appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Editor Thackrey 
stoutly denies that he is in any sense 
pro-Communist. Not, of course, that 
he is an anti-Communist. (Problems 
are never solved “merely by using 
liberals, radicals, and Communists as 
whipping boys.”) Rather, he is a 
“non-Communist,” and, as a matter 
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of fact, he is even opposed to some of 
the “totalitarian aspects” of the 
Soviet Union. 

The only trouble is that diligent 
reading of Compass editorials, news 
stories and signed columns fails to 
reveal precisely what those “totali- 
tarian aspects” might be, in contrast 
to the assorted sins of Chiang Kai- 
shek, Syngman Rhee, the Greek 
monarcho-fascists and the U. S. Jus- 
tice Department, which are spelled 
out every day in the greatest detail. 
In fact, the picture of the Soviet 
Union painted daily in the Compass, 
both in and out of Mr. Thackrey’s 
editorial column, is so utterly beguil- 
ing and idyllic that it makes one 
wonder why any decent, progressive- 
minded citizen would want to be a 
“non-Communist” in the first place. 

“The [Soviet] attack is ideologic,” 
according to one _ (pre-Korean) 
editorial, “and its target fascism, 
racism, and feudalism; [it is] not 
military. . . .” American policy, on 
the other hand, is controlled by 
“those who seek power for the few 
against the rights of the many” and 
is characterized by: “loyalty oaths, 
. . - Ku Klux Klan, . . . renewed 
Nazification of Germany, militariza- 
tion of half the globe, textbook burn- 
re 

Thackrey’s editorials dealing with 
the conflict between these two come, 
in general, in two classes. First 
of all, there is the all-out, slam- 
bang, down-with-the-Truman-Dulles- 
cold-war type, which does the heav- 
iest duty. Then, for use whenever the 
Kremlin misbehaves so flagrantly 
that even “progressives” are dimly 
aware of the fact, there is the “neu- 
tral,” “objective” or can’t-both-of-us- 
stop-this-dreadful - namecalling-and- 
compose-our-differences variety. A 
hypothetical third, or anti-Soviet, 
type of editorial never seems to put 
in an appearance. 

Thackrey’s severest test to date has 
been the Communist invasion of 
South Korea, a year ago. Even to a 
“non-Communist radical,” it was 
plain that, if the North Koreans were 
merely defending themselves against 


South Korean aggression, they were 
going about it in a pretty remarkable 
way. As a big UN booster and peace 
fighter, moreover, he was in an even 
more delicate position. For several 
days, confusion reigned on the Com- 
pass. On June 28, three days after 
the invasion, Thackrey conceded that 
“clearly the North Korean forces are 
invaders,” adding wistfully: “if bent 
on the rescue of South Korea from 
reaction, they have chosen the poorest 
possible time from the standpoint of 
world peace.” 

By the next day, however, the line 
was beginning to harden. Jennings 
Perry, who had been tongue-tied 
since the North Korean attack, now 
noted darkly that John Foster Dulles 
had visited the Thirty-eighth Parallel 
just before the Communists struck, 
and pronounced it “plausible” that 
Moscow, fearing America’s aggres- 
sive designs, “came to the conclusion 
that the time to act, if ever, was right 
away.” The following day, at Lake 
Success, Johannes Steel discovered 
that “the feeling arourid the UN” 
was that “Korean intervention was 
merely a device” for the U. S. to ob- 
tain more Far Eastern bases. 

At last, on July 9, Thackrey 
brought up his heavy artillery, start- 
ing a series of ten articles by Hugh 
Deane, a Soviet Russia Today con- 
tributor, on the “background” of 
the war. Deane quickly brought 
Compass readers up to date on condi- 
tions north and south of the Parallel 
with a pair of articles headlined 
“Broad Coalition Rules North Korea” 
and “South Korea a Replica of 
Chiang Regime.” The invasion, he 
explained, was “perhaps a response” 
to recent developments like “the 
maturing of [U. S.] plans to develop 
Japan as the northern anchor of a 
chain of Asian bases,” “the discus- 
sions in February between General 
MacArthur and . . . Syngman Rhee,” 
and—of course—‘“the visit to Seoul 
of John Foster Dulles.” 

When the Chinese Communists in- 
tervened last November, Thackrey 
and his staff were ready for them. 
An editorial placed the blame for the 


turn in events squarely on “the 
Hearst and allied press, the Mac- 
Arthur and Chiang clique, and the 
‘war-at-any-price’ gang.” “Interven- 
tion Was the Answer to MacArthur” 
was Deane’s offering, while I. F. 
Stone weighed in with “The Korean 
War: Was It Stalin’s Blunder—or 
MacArthur’s Plan?”, “Why Did 
Dulles Predict ‘Positive Action’ Just 
Before Korea War?”, and “What 
Went on in Pacific Security Talks 
Last June?” 

With Editor & Publisher Thackrey 
not only continuing to maintain a 
newspaper whose views are currently 
about as popular with the public at 
large as the bubonic plague, but even, 
in recent months, launching a large- 
scale advertising campaign, the ques- 
tion arises: Where is the money 
coming from? Since last fall, shares 
of stock have been offered to readers 
at $10 each. The Compass has also 
broken out in a rash of circulation- 
boosting gimmicks, including a pic- 
ture-puzzle contest; a “lucky num- 
ber” stamped on one copy every day 
which nets the holder $50; a camera 
giveaway; and a daily eight-page pic- 
ture section, with large helpings of 
cheesecake. Most ambitious of all, a 
chain of “Compass Clubs” has been 
founded to “encourage free expres- 
sion of opinion,” promote “a whole- 
some social and secreational pro- 
gram,” and . . . “protect and further 
[the] growth of a free press, as ex- 
emplified by the Compass.” 

How many new “progressives” 
and “radicals” have been lured by 
this bait, however, can only be con- 
jectured, since the Compass has yet 
to publish any circulation figures. In 
the meantime, its No. 1 angel, Mrs. 
Blaine, has been ruled mentally in- 
competent and her finances placed in 
the hands of non-Communist, non- 
radical lawyers, who have effectively 
cut off that source of bounty. The 
result has been a new wave of rumors 
that Ted O. Thackrey and his Daily 
Compass will shortly go the way of 
PM and the Star. If they do, it is 
not hard to guess where and by whom 
most of the mourning will be done. 
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CANNOT SIT BACK FOREVER and fill 
| this space with letters from my 
generous correspondents. But I can- 
not quite bring myself to abandon the 
subject of Communism and Socialism 
introduced some weeks ago by Mr. 
Nicholas Granet of Portland, Oregon. 
I have two letters, one from a col- 
lege professor, the other from a 
student. [ll start with Professor Carl 
Landauer of Berkeley, California: 

“The democratic socialist shares 
the basic liberal creed that the sole 
purpose of all political action must 
be the dignity, the freedom and 
happiness of the individual. Although 
affirming the necessity of working 
for mankind’s future even at the 
price of present sacrifice, he refuses 
to regard the living generation as 
expendable and denies anybody’s 
right to impose a sentence of death 
or slavery on social groups, races 
or nations in the name of alleged 
historical laws. 

“The democratic socialist is dis- 
tinguished from other liberals by 
his belief that in modern industrial 
society cooperative effort, and speci- 
fically the activities of Government, 
must play a major and an active 
part in economic life to protect the 
people from avoidable hazards of 
industrial development and from op- 
pression by a few who may mono- 
polize economic power. The demo- 
cratic socialist is more keenly aware 
than other liberals that formal equal- 
ity before the law may become 
meaningless . . . because of economic 
inequality. 

“While insisting on a less un- 
equal distribution of earning chances 
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Communism and 
Socialism Again 


and on the assurance of an adequate 
minimum for everybody, the demo- 
cratic socialist asserts with equal 
vigor the consumer’s right to find 
on the market the goods which he 
wants and not merely those which 
in somebody else’s opinion he should 
want, as well as the worker’s right 
to choose his own occupation and 
place of work. He believes that these 
and all other rights of the people 
will be safe only if the Government 
is dependent on the will of the gov- 
erned, and if the latter can ex- 
press their beliefs without fear of 
reprisals. For the same reason, he 
demands complete freedom of poli- 
tical organization for any purpose ex- 
cept that of destroying the freedom 
of others — and even the latter re- 
striction he will construe narrowly 
and apply merely in the face of clear 
and present danger. 

“In the ‘light of this definition, 
the difference between a Socialist 
and a Communist is evident. It is 
equally evident that—to use Mr. 
Granet’s words—the idea of placing 
‘the welfare of the individual .. . 
below the welfare of the community 
or state’ is not only wrong but 
meaningless; the welfare of the com- 
munity is the welfare of its members, 
and the state has no existence and 
therefore no interests separate from 
those of its citizens. 

“The theory that socialism must 
lead to dictatorship is pseudo-Marx- 
ist. It is based on the assumption 
that the economic system determines 
the form of government, and that de- 
mocracy, because it is now associated 
with capitalism, must wilt in another 


economic order . .. . Although demo- 
cratic socialism has some roots in 
Marxism, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln 
and a lot of other liberals also be- 
long among its ancestors .... The 
principles underlying the Declaration 
of Independence or Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural are closely related to the 
spirit from which the British Labor 
party draws its moral strength and 
which has enabled the Berlin Social 
Democrats to defeat the Communists 
during the blockade.” 

Mr. Charles Taibi, a graduate stu- 
dent at Columbia University, has this 
to say: 

“While many good democratic so- 
cialists are Marxists, one need not 
be a Marxist to be a good democratic 
socialist. Further, I believe that the 
problems of our time are such that 
it may be an advantage for a socialist 
not to be a Marxist .. . . I believe 
that democratic socialists are more 
effective in proportion to their de- 
parture from dogmatism of any kind 
and in proportion to their acceptance 
and use of new knowledge and tech- 
niques. 

“All of which suggests another 
conclusion germane to this discus- 
sion. Socialism is not Stalinism in 
slow motion and Stalinism is not a 
revolutionary socialist approach. Bol- 
shevism was—and Stalinism is—con- 
cerned with power. Bolshevism may 
be defined as the phase in which 
power was sought, and Stalinism the 
phase in which power has been con- 
solidated, maintained and extended. 
In both cases, power was sought for 
a dictatorship. In the case of the 
Bolsheviks, the dictatorship was one 
of revolutionary conspirators. In the 
case of the Stalinists, it is a dictator- 
ship of the bureaucracies of the state 
and key institutions. 

“This may point to the fact that 
Bolshevism leads to Stalinism. But 
no evidence can be adduced which 
would prove that socialism leads to 
dictatorship of any kind. Where na- 
tionalization and dictatorship have 
co-existed, nationalization was the 
product of dictatorship and not the 
other way around.” 








Socialist Theodor Koerner, former general, named to succeed Renner 


Austria Picks 


By G. E.R. Gedye 


VIENNA 
HE RECENT ELECTION of the 78- 
| patoe: General Theodor Kérn- 
er, Socialist Burgomaster of Vienna, 
as President of Austria, was one of 
the most exciting and surprising poli- 
tical events the second Republic has 
experienced since its establishment 
in 1945, Because of its possible im- 
pact on European affairs, it merits 
fairly close study. 
Several weeks after the election, I 
noticed an elderly man, tall, upright 





KORNER: ‘SHOPPING AS BEFORE’ 


and soldierly, balding, but with a 
square-cut white beard and full 
moustache, buying a few slices of 
ham in Kugler’s delicatessen shop on 
the Kohlmarkt. It was the new Presi- 
dent of Austria, without escort or 





G. E. R. Gepye is the author of The 
Revolver Republic, Betrayal in Cen- 
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A President 


detectives. I hastened to offer my 
congratulations. 

“Congratulate the Socialist party if 
you like, Gedye, but not me,” he re- 
plied in excellent English. “I am very 
sorry about it. My Socialist friends 
told me it would be good for the 
party if I stood for election, and 
promised me there was not the re- 
motest chance of my winning. And 
now look what has happened! But I 
refuse to let it stop a solitary old 
bachelor from doing his own shop- 
ping as before.” 

The Socialist leaders were sincere 
when they told Korner that there was 
no danger of his being elected. K6rn- 
er was also sincerely regretful that 
their miscalculations had forced him 
to exchange, at his advanced age, a 
dignified and satisfactory position as 
the adored Burgomaster of Socialist 
Vienna for the arduous and delicate 
post of President of the Republic. 

The election was marked by much 
intemperate propaganda. The press 
of the Volkspartei (Catholic and Con- 
servative) and, all too often, (politi- 
cal) priests, labeled Korner as the 
“Red General” eager to sell his coun- 
try to the Cominform, and as the 
pyromaniac responsible for the fire 
that razed the Palace of Justice in 
1927. At the same time, the Volks- 
partei attacked Oscar Pollak, editor 
of the Socialist daily Arbeiter Zei- 
tung, as an “émigré” and the organ- 
izer of a Red “Popular Front.” The 
fact is that those who thus denounced 
Pollak, and used this means to at- 
tempt to revive anti-Semitic preju- 


dice, were the very ones who had 
driven Pollak into exile after he had 
devoted two years to effective under- 
ground work against the Nazis. While 
these Volkspartei elements occupied 
good posts under the Nazis, Pollak 
worked in wartime London for his 
country’s liberation. Back in Austria 
in 1945, Pollak, far from establishing 
a Red front, at once became the lead- 
ing enemy of the Communists. 


NEW LIFE 


Whatever else may be said about 
it, the election, as even many Volks- 
partei leaders admit privately, has 
breathed new life into the creaking 
body politic of Austria. The Four- 
Power Occupation had, in the course 
of six oppressive years, deprived 
Austrian political parties of their 
vitality. The uneasy but necessary 
coalition of the progressive-minded 
Socialist party with the reactionary 
Volkspartei (which does contain a 
minority of liberal democrats) had, 
inevitably, turned the healthy spar- 
ring of opposed ideologies into life- 
less shadowboxing. 

Austrian leaders of all political 
shades, and experienced foreign ob- 
servers, almost unanimously thought 
that Korner’s defeat by his opponent, 
the Volkspartei’s ultra-conservative, 
Catholic Dr. Heinrich Gleissner, was 
a foregone conclusion. Was _ the 
Volkspartei not the stronger part- 
ner in the coalition government? 
everyone reasoned. Was it not axi- 
omatic that the Socialists always 
get a majority in Vienna, and the 
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clericalists in the provinces? Sure 
enough, Gleissner did obtain a 
43,000-vote lead on the first ballot- 
ing; but, since he got less than 50 
per cent of the total vote cast, a sec- 
ond poll was taken, Four of the can- 
didates retired; these were two ri- 
diculous “Independents” who had al- 
most no support, the Communist 
Fiala (who had scored only 5 per 
cent), and Burghardt Breitner of the 
partly neo-Nazi VDU or “Union of 
Independents” (who polled 15.4 per 
cent). After this, it was a straight 
fight between Korner and Gleissner. 
The Communists, hoping to scare 
the Socialist party’s bourgeois sym- 
pathizers into voting for the Volks- 
partei, tried to stab Ko6rner in the 
back by announcing that they would 
vote for him. (The Socialists have 
since established, after a study of 
election statistics, that the Stalinist 
bosses secretly instructed their more 
trusted followers to abstain from 
voting or to spoil their ballots.) 
Breitner left his voters free to vote 
as they pleased. Hatred of clericalism 
must have driven more than half 
to support the Socialists; hatred of 
the masses and devotion to the 
fiihrer principle drove the rest over 
to the Volkspartei. The latter’s below- 
the-belt tactics led to local reprisals 
by the Socialists which were not al- 
ways to their credit. One provincial 
Socialist poster speaks for itself: 


“Breitner electors! You cannot 
vote for your own executioner! 
Think of 1934! In February, Doll- 
fuss hanged Socialists; in July, Fey 
and Gleissner hanged Nazis! Vote 
for Korner!” 

This excess on the part of a single 
provincial Socialist branch must not 
blind one to essential facts. The So- 
cialists had asked the Volkspartei to 
renew, for the second-ballot cam- 
paign, the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
to avoid mudslinging that had been 
observed during the first balloting; 
the Volkspartei had refused, and had, 
moreover, dug up the “Zinoviev Let- 
ter” that had won them the parlia- 
mentary elections of 1949. This is 
known as Die Rote Katze im Sack 
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(The Red Pig in a Poke). The Volks- 
partei set up, immediately in front 
of the Vienna Rathaus, the Socialists’ 
stronghold, a gigantic marionette dis- 
play showing a harmless-looking sack 
decorated with the Socialist “Three 
Arrows” emblem, out of which a red 
cat, marked with the hammer and 
sickle, keeps leaping. This was sup- 
posed to warn voters that in electing 
Korner they would be putting Com- 
munism in power. 

Actually, it was not the Socialists, 
but the Catholic Chancellor, Dr. Leo- 
pold Figl, who had been discussing 
with the Communist leader, Ernst 
Fischer, the possibility of Austria’s 
getting better treatment from Russia. 
Socialist leaders like Oscar Helmer, 
the ailing but fearless Interior Min- 
ister, have for six years been travel- 
ing weekly into the Soviet zone to 
denounce, in fiery terms, the kidnap- 
ing, plundering and other forms of 
terror that reign there. The venom of 
the Communist press is directed, day 
after day, against Socialists and 
hardly treats the Volkspartei ser- 
iously at all. Yet the latter dared 
pretend that the Socialist party is the 
forerunner of Communism. 

The Volkspartei’s unscrupulous 
tactic won it an easy majority in 
1949; but by 1951 the electorate had 
seen through the swindle. It was, for 
one thing, launched too soon—three 
weeks before the second ballot—and 
gave the Socialists ample time to 
counteract it, They were able to point 
out, for example, that in Hungary it 
is not a Social Democrat who stooges 
for the Communists, but Istvan Dobi 
—the leader of the Agrarians, a sis- 
ter party of the Austrian Volkspartei 
—who fronts for Stalin as Premier 
of Hungary. They trotted out Gleiss- 
ner’s record as a Heimwehr Fascist 
and member of the Fascist regime of 
Dollfuss, which was helped into 
power by Mussolini’s money and 
arms and which destroyed Austrian 
democracy. And these counter-broad- 
sides had a telling effect. 

The Socialists had hitherto care- 
fully refrained from raking up the 
past to overwhelm their opponents. 


This required great restraint, for 
Austrian Social Democracy has suf- 
fered almost unbelievably at the 
hands of the Volkspartei’s predeces- 
sors. Note just two examples. 

Item: Just around the corner from 
my housé is the Munichreiterstrasse. 
This street was named in 1945 after 
Karl Munichreiter. I saw Munich- 


reiter in February 1934, after he had 
unsuccessfully defended democracy 
against Dollfuss’s counter-revolution, 
before a Dollfuss court. Wounded in 





FIGL: WHO TALKED, WHO ATTACKED? 


a dozen places, he had been carried 
in on a stretcher and sentenced to 
death. Three hours later, they moved 
him, still on the stretcher, into the 
courtyard where the execution was to 
take place, and held him up while 
they tied the noose around his neck. 
Then they left him swinging. 

Item: One of the Socialist MPs 
is Paula Wallisch, widow of Koloman 
Wallisch, who in 1934 was Mayor of 
Bruck-an-der-Mur. After the British 
Ambassador, Sir Walford Selby, had 
extracted from Dollfuss a promise 
that no more Socialists would be 
hanged, the Austrian dictator’s Heim- 
wehr caught Wallisch fleeing into the 
mountains and hanged him in Styria. 

Since 1945, Catholics and Social- 
ists have been forced to find a modus 
vivendi in order to defend the coun- 
try they both love against the 
domestic Communists and their Sov- 
iet master. It was for this reason that 
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the Socialists tried, where the Volks- 
partei was concerned, to bury the 
hatchet. But now that the latter has 
been. dug up by the Volkspartei, it 
will not easily be interred again. 
Both the Communists and the neo- 
Nazis of the VDU claim that Korner 
could not have been elected without 
their help. The commotion they are 
raising will not, however, get them 
the slightest concession from the 
Socialists. The candidates of the two 
extremist groups were overwhelming- 
ly defeated on the first ballot, and 
would only have thrown good money 
after bad had they run a second time. 
The Communists, as usual, were un- 
able to induce more than 5 per cent 
of the people to vote for them. The 
VDU increased its vote from 11 per 
cent in 1949 to 15.4 per cent this 
year. But this does not spell the re- 
vival of Nazism in Austria. “Political 
Catholicism,” to employ a_ useful 
though, unfortunately, a Hitlerian ex- 
pression, tries to establish a mon- 
opoly of the Austrian non-Socialist 
vote. But not everyone who is unable 
to accept Social Democracy need be 
a clerico-fascist, a clericalist, or even 
a Catholic. Many decent citizens— 
Protestants and agrarians, for in- 
stance—dislike voting according to 
the dictates of the parish priest as 
much as they dislike backing trade 
unionism. For them, the only outlet 
is the VDU. Thus it is that, if half 
the latter’s supporters are neo-Nazis, 
the rest are anti-clericals and gen- 
erally more liberal Genossen. The 
concern expressed abroad over the re- 
sult of the Presidential election arises 
largely out of lack of understanding 
of the second ballot. How, it is asked, 
could the Socialist candidate turn a 
deficiency of 42,500 votes into a 
majority of 168,500? What price did 
the Socialists have to pay the Com- 
munists or neo-Nazis for these votes? 
The answer is, of course, they paid 
nothing at all. Hopelessly defeated 
candidates have always retired after 
the first round and let the two prin- 
cipal opponents battle it out. Some 
882,500 voters (220,000 Communists, 
662,000 VDU) had no candidate of 
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their own during the second ballot- 
ing. More than half of these leader- 
less voters apparently supported 
Korner; the rest voted for Gleissner, 
abstained or spoiled their ballots. Re- 
gardless of any orders the Commu- 
nist party might have issued, K6érn- 
er’s enormous personal popularity 
would have netted him at least 50,000 
Communist votes; it was because 
they knew this that the Communist 
leaders advertised that they would 
vote for Kérner—this, it is estimated, 
cost Kérner the votes of some 50,000 
nervous middle-class supporters. Al- 
though the VDU’s defeated candi- 
date, Breitner, recommended neither 
Gleissner nor Korner to his voters, 
the VDU chief, Kraus, urged them to 
back Gleissner. The VDU apparently 
split in half, the Nazi-minded ele- 
ments voting for the Volkspartei and 
the anti-clericals for Kérner. In ad- 
dition, many thousands of middle- 
class voters, disgusted at the Volks- 
partei’s scurrilous campaign, deserted 
to the Socialists. 


NECESSARY COALITION 


Dangerous though the permanent 
breakup of the Austrian coalition 
could prove to be internationally, its 
temporary dissolution was a healthy 
thing. Large numbers of Austrian 
workers, often bewildered by the 
spectacle of their most trusted leaders 
cooperating with their former ene- 
mies, now realize that the coalition 
was made necessary by the Soviet 
threat. On the other hand, the simple 
Catholic peasantry, alarmed at seeing 
its leaders fraternizing with the “god- 
less” Vienna Socialists, find reassur- 
ance in the fact that, despite the need 
to unite against Communism, the two 
major parties can, when necessary, 
join battle with one another. And to 
this writer, whose long experience in 
Central Europe convinces him that 
only Social Democracy, with its 
policy of gradual readjustment of 
archaic inequalities—and not Con- 
servatism, with its blind grip on an- 
cient privileges that have long since 
become obsolete—can save this area 
from submersion by the Soviet flood, 


the political clash in Austria is a 
healthy sign that reflects a vigorous 
democracy. 

The Socialists are under no obli- 
gation to the extreme Left or the 
extreme Right. When the Communists 
declared for Kérner, they ostenta- 
tiously claimed they were doing so to 
establish “working-class unity,” and 
expressed their unalterable hostility 
toward the Socialist leadership. The 
latter forbade any common cam- 
paigning or any sort of association 
with the Communists. 

That the victory of the Socialists 
was great cannot be denied, however 
much President Korner may deplore 
it for personal reasons. The classic 
hold of the Catholic party over a 
majority of the Austrian electorate 
has been broken—and this at a time 
when the “Third Force” is losing 
ground elsewhere. This does not 
mean that the Socialists are guar- 
anteed a majority at the next gen- 
eral elections and thus seniority in 
the coalition; at that time, the VDU 
and the Communists will vote for 
their own candidates. But it does 
mean that the Socialists can now de- 
mand a bigger voice in the coalition. 

The Communists are trying to cap- 
italize on the election by demanding 
the resignation of Chancellor Figl, a 
Volkspartei man. But this is mean- 
ingless: The V olkspartei’s parliament- 
ary majority remains unchanged, and 
naturally it will continue to control 
the office of Chancellor. Whether 
Figl himself will remain Chancellor 
is questionable. Influential politicians 
in his party hold him somewhat re- 
sponsible for the party’s electoral de- 
feat, claiming that his policy of 
cooperating with the Socialists made 
conservative voters apathetic; they 
insist that the Volkspartei move 
further right. If it does, Figl may be 
replaced by Gleissner and -the coal- 
ition could break up. It will be Korn- 
er’s task to prevent that. And no man 
is better suited to hold Austrian de- 
mocracy together than the erstwhile 
Hapsburg officer who has thrice been 
imprisoned by dictators for his stub- 
born adherence to democracy. 
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N ALL THE DISCUSSION of the recent 
- ene Court decision on the 
eleven Communist leaders, very little 
attention has been paid to the opinion 
written by. Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son. Yet Justice Jackson, in affirming 
the conviction, made a reference to 
advocacy of “overt” acts which may 
well lay the foundation for the juris- 
prudence of the future. 

I have long felt that the Smith 
Act was constitutional and, from 
what I know of the evidence in the 
Communist trial, it was constitution- 
ally applied. I hope that our juris- 
prudence, however, will move away 
from the Holmes theory of “clear and 
present danger” to the much less fre- 
quently discussed Brandeis philos- 
ophy, which sounds the same but is 
essentially quite different. 

The test for “clearness” and “pres- 
ence” of danger must inevitably be. 
to a great extent, a subjective process. 
Brandeis, on the other hand, used as 
his test: Is there time to make an- 
swer or, in the final analysis, is there 
time to call the police? Such stand- 
ards are far more objective and an- 
swer the purpose of making the 
widest possible provision for a free 
and open marketplace of thought. 

We have nothing to fear from the 
open clash of wits, ideas or advocacy. 
A danger arises only when the speech 
or advocacy is secret, because then 
we are not able to debate the issves 
in our search for truth and, above 
all, we are not in a position to know 





Morris L. Ernst, well known attor- 
ney and fighter for civil liberties, is 
co-author of The People Know Best. 
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GUEST COLUMN 


when to call in the police. In the 
Communist case, the acts were not 
“overt” but “subverted.” 

The Communist conspiracy can be 
likened to a conspiracy by a group of 
bank robbers who sit in a secret 
meeting to plan and advocate, among 
themselves and ultimately with other 
confederates, the subversion of a 
bank on some remote, unspecified 
day the following winter. Our crim- 
inal law holds that, at the moment of 
merely planning or advocating the 
bank robbery, no criminal action 
shall lie. On the other hand, as soon 
as one of the secret planners takes a 
step out of the conspiracy chamber 
to steal a license-plate which might 
ultimately be used on the hold-up car, 
an indictment and a conviction will 
lie for conspiracy to “subvert” a 
bank. Such was the advocacy and ac- 
tion of the eleven convicted Com- 
munists. 


THE REAL DANGER 


In brief, we have nothing to fear 
from open speech, particularly if 
there is full disclosure as to the per- 
son for whom the speaker is speak- 
ing. ! would be prepared to defend 
the public distribution of the very 
literature brought into evidence in 
the Communist case and referred to 
in the Supreme Court opinion. How- 
ever, the danger to our marketplace 
theory of thought arises primarily, if 
not exclusively, when the speech, 
planning and advocacy are subverted, 
that is, secret or “turned under.” 
Moreover, the number and type of 
acts which, when coupled with free 
speech, create a situation that cannot 
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Supreme Court Expands Concept 
Of ‘Clear and Present Danger’ 


be condoned in our society, must de- 
pend on the openness or secrecy of 
such acts. 

We can no longer lump secret ad- 
vocacy and secret acts together in our 
thinking with open advocacy and 
open acts. Unless our jurisprudence 
is directed toward distinguishing be- 
tween the dangers stemming from 
secret speech and acts on the one 
hand, and the complete lack of danger 
from open speech and acts on the 
other, we may find to our regret that 
the Supreme Court decision will, in 
the future, be applied to cases of 
open speech, open advocacy and 
overt, as distinguished from sub- 
verted, acts. 

The latest indictments of more 
alleged Communist conspirators 
clearly represent the inevitable and 
logical aftermath of the Supreme 
Court decision. Assuming that the 
facts submitted to the grand jury 
were analogous to those which were 
presented to the jury in the trial of 
the eleven Communists, the Govern- 
ment had no choice but to present 
the material. How many other con- 
spirators fall into the same category, 
no one can say at the moment. 

One fact, however, is clear: There 
are two parts to the law—first of all, 
the finding of facts and, secondly, 
the rule of law to be applied to the 
facts. Hence, the rule of law estab- 
lished in the recent Supreme Court 
decision is especially worthy of con- 
tinuing public debate. This will be- 
come particularly true as the facts in 
regard to the conspiracy change in 
quantity or quality with the bringing 
to trial of less important conspirators. 








MORAL 


RE-ARMAMENT 


By Geraldine Fitch 


MACKINAC IsLAND, MICHIGAN 
| SAT in a small café on this island 
across the straits from the “mit- 
ten” of Lower Michigan talking with 
two dockers from London. They be- 
longed to the National Amalgamated 
Stevedores’ and Dockers’ Union, rep- 
resenting a trade to which no man 
belongs unless his father was a dock- 
er before him. One was a Socialist, 
the other an unaffiliated radical. The 
latter said: 

“No, I’m not a Communist, but, 
mind you, I share some of the Com- 
munists’ ideas.” 

This was soon apparent to me 
when I found he sincerely believed 
that most of China’s woes stemmed 
from the exploitation of the worker 
in Chinese factories and mills by the 
capitalists of England and America. 
That China had just entered the in- 
dustrial age about the time Japan 
invaded Manchuria, and is still at 
least 85 per cent agricultural, was 
news to him. 

I asked my Socialist friend if he 
approved of so much nationalization 
in Great Britain and he said, “We 
approve of nationalization, but we 
think the Labor Government has 
been going too fast.” Before the 
mines had been taken over for a long 
enough period to have mechanization 
completed and production on a firm 
footing again, the railroads were na- 
tionalized, and then electricity, and 
then steel. 

“Five years is too short a time for 
all this,” he said, “but the Govern- 
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AT WORK 


ment wants all this done lest Labor 
go out of power.” 

I asked if they thought the voters 
of England would return a Labor 
government, and both agreed that 
“The fear of war will return a Labor 
government, but if war actually 
comes to Europe before the next elec- 
tion, it will be a coalition govern- 
ment.” And one added, “In England 
we get unity in war; in peace, we 
have division.” 

Like myself, these two British 
stevedores were attending the World 
Assembly of Moral Re-Armament on 
Mackinac Island. Their. fellow-work- 
ers had dug into pockets that were 
not too deep, to send them over here. 
They came on a stratocruiser along 
with 64 other Britishers, among 
whom a strange cross-section of Brit- 
ish society presented itself. There was 
Rear Admiral Sir Edward Cochrane, 
K.B.E., and Bill Yates, Secretary of 
the National Union of Mineworkers; 
there were the Honorable M. Hore- 
Ruthven, C.M.G., D.S.O. and Tom 
Keep, for 22 years a member of the 
Communist party and now applying 
the four MRA “absolutes” of honesty, 
purity, unselfishness and love to his 
work as president of the stevedores’ 
union. When Anthony Brooke, form- 
er “White Rajah” of Sarawak, can 
chat at lunch with Joe Blomberg of 
England’s Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, or Sam Irvine, a 
shop steward from the Blythswood 
Shipbuilding Company of Glasgow, 
without condescension but with 
friendliness, and discuss labor prob- 
lems as freely as you and I might 
politics—perhaps a new world is in 
the making, as MRA claims. 


Clement Clarke, whose sugar estate 
in Jamaica has been in the family 
since 1818, had a clause in his con- 
tract with the first union that came 
there, stipulating that management 
would not negotiate with any other 
union. So when a new union came on 
the plantation and in due course 
called a strike, his hands were tied 
and he could not meet their represen- 
tative. Violence was added to sus- 
picion and bitterness. Water mains 
on the estate were cut, and for eight 
weeks there was no running water in 
Clarke’s home or for the sugarcane 
His wife and children were threat- 
ened, and civil war seemed inevitable 
when some MRA men began working 
with both sides to show a way out 
of strife and disunity. 

On the platform at Mackinac stood 
Willis Isaacs, member of the House 
of Representatives of Jamaica, at 
present Deputy Mayor of Kingston, 
but at the time of the strike on 
Clarke’s plantation the most virulent 
of agitators. Isaacs had regarded 
England as the “Mother Country” 
till he went there for higher educa- 
tion. Discrimination made him return 
to Jamaica hating all Englishmen. He 
plunged into politics and agitated for 
Jamaican independence; he gloried 
in violence and bitterly declaimed at 
every opportunity against all “reac- 
tionary imperialists.” Said this man 
of dark skin and stormy background 
here the other day, “One of the great- 
est dangers to world peace is the in- 
difference and apathy of good, decent 
people.” He was telling how grateful 
he was to a few individuals who took 
it upon themselves to show him and 
others like him the answer to political 
and industrial disputes. 

In the story of Isaacs, and that of 
Arthur Morell, shop steward at a 
Ford plant in Britain, and those of 
many others who attended the MRA 
Assembly at Mackinac, the aims and 
purposes of MRA were dramatically 
summed up. They are, simply, to 
offer the “absolutes” of moral purity, 
honesty, unselfishness and love to the 
challenge of such doctrines as Com- 
munism. 
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Jo pn WEEKS AGO, Premier Mohammed Mossadegh 
enc: of Iran made headlines all over the world by swoon- 
man : ‘ — ing dead away after an impassioned address in the Iran- 
weal Enemies call weeping, fainting ian Majlis or Parliament. Passing out under the stress 
reat: of political emotion was nothing new for Dr. Mossadegh, 
» ine who had been doing it for years. In this case, however, 
cent Prime Minister of Iran a demagogue, he had just finished unburdening himself on the British- 
reful Iranian oil dispute which had kept a crisis-conscious 
took world’s nerves on edge for weeks past. Hence, the occa- 
and sion and the performance united to produce a new world 
tical but Iranians look to him to smash celebrity. 
Mossadegh’s histrionic approach to politics has drawn 

at of frequent charges of demagogy from political opponents. 
at a " P . However, there is no question that nationalization of the 
e of corruption, f oreign ex ploiter s Anglo-Iranian Oil Company for the benefit of the Iranian 
ARA people has long been an idée fixe with the aged, fervently 
and nationalistic Prime Minister. One recent interviewer, who 
cally sought to question him on his concrete plans for expro- 
, to priation of Anglo-Iranian, succeeded only in eliciting 
rity, an hour-long tirade on the misdeeds of British imperial- 
» the ism over the past hundred years. He has been uncom- 
Yom- promising in the current negotiations with the British, 


who would be only too happy to see him replaced by 
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MOSSADEGH costa 
someone else of a slightly less unbending nature. 

Actually, Mossadegh is a shrewd politician as well as 
a flaming patriot, and it is unlikely that he will stretch 
matters to the breaking point. He knows that he has the 
British in a corner—the giant refinery at Abadan is the 
largest in the world, and is an indispensable asset in the 
cold war—and means to drive a much harder bargain 
than the 50-50 split in profits which 
the oil company has offered. But he 
also knows that Iran, which lacks 
trained technicians, could not pos- 
sibly keep the complicated refining 
machinery running if it decided to 
make an outright break with the Brit- 
ish. Furthermore, the Teheran Gov- 
ernment derives half of its entire 
income from oil-company royalties, 
which have stopped coming in since 
the present crisis flared last March. 
Continued maneuvering and delays 
might well topple the Government, 
leaving the outlawed Communist 
Tudeh party, the only disciplined 
party in Iran, as the sole beneficiary 
of the situation. 

Prime Minister Mossadegh was 
born into the highest circles of Iran- 
ian society some seventy-five years 
ago—no one knows exactly when. 
His father was a former Minister of 
Court and his maternal uncle a prince. 
At the callow age of 17, he is said to have been appointed 
Accountant General for the Province of Khoramsan. He 
had already studied at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques 
in Paris; later, he resumed his studies at universities in 
Belgium and Switzerland. His subsequent career brought 
him successively to the posts of Under-Secretary of 
Finance, Finance Minister, Governor General of Azerbai- 
jan and Foreign Minister. 

In 1928, Mossadegh was banished from the capital by 
the usurper Riza Shah Pahlevi, to whom he had been a 
constant thorn in the side. It was not until a decade and a 
half later, when the tyrannical Shah was ousted during the 
wartime Allied occupation of Iran, that the present Prime 
Minister was able to return to public life. Once back in 
Teheran, however, he won swift prominence as the man 
who had dared say “No” to Riza Shah. Serving in the 
Majlis as a political lone wolf, he inveighed unceasingly 
against foreign influence of every kind. In 1946, he 
authored a measure to deny further oil concessions to 
foreign powers. He has opposed American aid in any 
form, and has also spoken out bitterly against the Soviet- 
Iranian commercial treaty signed by the late Prime Min- 
ister Ali Razmara. 

The Anglo-Iranian oil crisis, which broke on March 2 
when the Shah promulgated a law providing for immedi- 
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ate expropriation of the company, plunged Mossadegh 
into his natural element. On March 7, Prime Minister 
Razmara was assassinated by a religious fanatic who sus- 
pected him of temporizing on the nationalization ques- 
tion. When former Ambassador to the U. S. Hussein Ala 
failed to form a stable government, Mossadegh was finally 
named Prime Minister. The young Shah’s opposition to 























Sal 


the fiery old statesman had been an open secret during 
the prolonged cabinet crisis that preceded his appoint- 
ment, But Mossadegh personified the rampant national- 
ism sweeping Iran, and his choice by an overwhelming 
vote of both houses of Parliament was a foregone conclu- 
sion. 

Prime Minister Mossadegh’s political career has been 
that of a man perpetually and uncompromisingly “agin” 
almost everything. In the present state of Iranian public 
sentiment, this “positive negativism” has proved a price- 
less asset to him. The program of his National Front 
party is simple and direct, and well calculated to appeal 
to the masses: Iran for the Iranians; out with the for- 
eigners; a decent break for the poor. To the average man, 
Mossadegh is a living symbol of just retribution who has 
galvanized Parliament into action and is leading it to 
victory over the monster—Anglo-Iranian—which has so 
long sucked the vitals of the country. His penchant for 
bursting into tears or fainting in the middle of parlia- 
mentary debates has only served to reinforce his reputa- 
tion as an idealist among a resentful and poverty-stricken 
people long used to being plundered by corrupt officials. 
And, in point of fact, Mossadegh’s six National Front 
deputies are probably the only members of the present 
Majlis who were honestly elected. 
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Sitting on top of the Iranian cauldron is the royal fam- 
ily, every member of which is constantly and painfully 
aware of the fact tha. the dynasty was founded only 
twenty-five years ago. The peasants support the mon- 
archy, but they have not forgotten that the founder of the 
present line, Riza Shah, was originally a sergeant in the 
Iranian Army who was raised to power by the British 
after World War I and then deposed and exiled by the 
latter during World War II. His son, the present Shah, 
is intelligent and sincerely devoted to the welfare of his 
country; he recently promised to break up the royal 
estates and sell the land to the small peasants. Yet, the 
Shah of Shahs is as insecure and suspicious as all the 
other elements in Iranian life; and, in particular, his 
relations with his new Prime Minister are tense. 


MOSSADEGH CAN’T BE CHALLENGED 


Nevertheless, the Shah is forced to play along with 
Mossadegh, whose popular support at present is such that 
no man, party or faction can possibly challenge him. 
The Prime Minister is unquestionably the only man who 
can find a means of solving the present crisis. The ideal 
solution would be some sort of partnership arrangement 
between the Teheran Government and Anglo-Iranian that 
would assure profitable exploitation of the country’s re- 
sources and replenishment of Iran’s depleted treasury. 
In the meantime, however, the crisis seems to be deepen- 


ing, if anything. The British delegation dispatched from 


goverment, But the British, though they may pay lip- 
service to this aim, are at heart opposed. For years, they 
protected their oil interests in Iran by sharing spheres of 
influence in the country with Czarist Russia. In recent 
years, they have found it advantageous, in their commer- 
cial dealings with Iran, to keep the country poor and its 
government weak. 

As a result of governmental inefficiency and the suspen- 
sion of royalty payments by the British, the ambitious 
seven-year plan for developing Iran with the aid of 
top U. S. engineering firms has been abandoned. There 
is little or no cooperation between U. S. Government and 
business representatives in Teheran, where even the var- 
ious American Government agencies distrust and compete 
with one another. Thus, Iran is slipping away—and need- 
lessly. Intrigue has become the accepted mode of doing 
things, and orderly government is impossible. 

It is imperative for the Western Powers to re-examine 
all their treaties with the countries of the Middle East, 
none of which are equal agreements between equal 
parties. No country is happy to see its most valuable nat- 
ural resources exploited by foreigners, and the West 
must realize that this resentment can be stilled neither 
by the British paratroopers now concentrated on Cyprus 
nor by gifts of American dollars. The plain fact is that 
the world is in the throes of a revolution whose rumblings 
are audible in every village from the Mediterranean to 
the Pacific. The old nineteenth-century conception of 





a London to discuss the problem has returned home fol- Europe’s divine right to exploit Asia and Africa for her 
lowing the collapse of negotiations, and Iranian officials own profit is dead. 
are delivering harangues against Great Britain—and, for Yet, even in times of revolutionary ferment, dominant 
ring the first time, the United States. personalities can often do much to shape the course of 
pint The most discouraging factor in the whole imbroglio events, And Mohammed Mossadegh—whose bizarre com- 
nal- is the lack of effective coordination between British and bination of hardheaded statesmanship and messianic zeal 
ung American policy in Iran. The Americans have the correct has raised him to the leadership of his country—is much 
iclu- goal in view: a prosperous Iran with a strong central more than a mere chip in the swirling tide of history. 
geen - 
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blic A NEW NAZI-COMMUNIST AXIS 
mai The sordid story of Nazi-Communist collaboration in East Germany and the Balkans—with former mem- 
ront bers of the SS, the Iron Guard and the Arrow Cross holding key posts in the “people’s democracies”—is 
peal well-documented by now. Less well known are instances of the meeting of brown and red right here in the 
for- Western Hemisphere. 
nan. In a recent article in the Jewish Daily Forward, Jacob Lestchinsky quotes from an article by the Yiddish 
has journalist S. Rozhansky, published in the Argentine Yiddishe Zeitung, in which Rozhansky reports that “for 


the second time, the Communist party in Bolivia supported the candidacy of the anti-Semite and fascist 


§ Victor Paz Estensora. As a result, Estensora received 48 percent of the vote. He lacked only 2 per cent for 


S so election. . . .”’ 

for Estensora, the writer points out, advocates a program “which would exclude all Jews from business and 
rlia- which would segregate them in a ghetto.” “The Communists,” he adds, “protest continually about the 
ate failure to execute Nazi war criminals. How do they react to Estensora? 

fia “We looked in every issue of the Communist press in Buenos Aires as well as in the columns of the New 
: York Communist Freiheit. There were no protests. The Hitler of South America is kosher. . . . It so 
ials. happens that the anti-Semitic movement in Bolivia is quite strong. There is a constant stream of propa- 
ront ganda against the four or five thousand Jews living there. Anything could set off violent anti-Semitic 
sent outbreaks, but that is no cencern of the Communists.” 
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Showdown With Russia—3 





CONTAINMENT IS 


Not ENOUGH 


HE SOVIET POLICY OF WAR for world revolution, 
T whose manifestation is Communist imperialism, pre- 
sents a complex problem for our generation to solve: 
How can the free nations answer the threat of a social 
order, an aggressive imperialism and an international 
revolutionary movement whose final reliance is on war 
and civil war and the unlimited use of force? 

Soviet doctrinaires insist there can be no peace, world 
unity or progress until Communism triumphs throughout 
the world. An inescapable conclusion must be drawn: 
As long as an embattled Soviet Russia works for war and 
civil war to promote world revolution, there can be no 
political, economic and cultural upbuilding of the United 
Nations, no disarmament, no peace. 

The reliance on force has become intertwined with all 
aspects of Soviet Communism. Communism began with 
ideas; but, because of its reliance on force, it has become 
a power-system whose dynamic expression is militarism 
and imperialism. The Red Army is not only a weapon for 
war and international blackmail, but for consolidation of 
a Communism which must use force and terror to keep 
going. So it is, also, among the Soviet satellites: They 
concentrate, not on economic reconstruction, but on 
building Red armjes (numbering 2,000,000 in East 
Europe and 5,000,000 in China). 

Soviet militarism and imperialism are different, how- 
ever, from the capitalist variety, which are limited by the 
liberal democracy prevailing within capitalism. Soviet 
militarism is as unlimited as the totalitarian state power 
which it builds and supports. So is Soviet imperialism, 
which drives toward unlimited world dominion. More- 
over, Soviet policy ties in with and directs the Commu- 
nist fifth columns working within nations to soften them 
up for civil war and Soviet invasion. 

We need, accordingly, an all-inclusive policy to an- 
swer Communist imperialism. The policy must clearly 
understand that the Soviet state, militarism and imperial- 
ism are inseparable; they flourish or decline together. 

It follows, consequently, that disarmament and peace 
constitute a danger for Communism. Hence, “negotia- 
tions” and “agreements” are, for the Soviet oligarchs, 
only aspects of the Stalin policy of “gaining time . . . to 
take advantage of conflicts in the camp of the enemy, and 


By Lewis Corey 


to accumulate forces in order later to assume the offen- 
sive.” The Soviet Union “negotiates” only on its own 
terms. And when it cannot get them, it concludes agree- 
ments only to break them at the strategic moment. 

The Soviet faith in war as policy does not mean, how- 
ever, that Russia wants global war now. It is decisive 
for our strategy to appreciate fully that what the Kremlin 
plans is a series of “limited wars” on Russia’s European 
and Asiatic periphery, like the war raging in Korea. The 
Russian army itself does not fight, but looms in the back- 
ground with the blackmail threat of precipitating global 
war to soften UN resistance to Communist aggression, for 
which Russia provides military supplies and direction. 

Clearly, Soviet imperialism wants to expand into 
Europe and Asia through conspiratorial infiltration, lim- 
ited “national” wars and civil wars, and so gain control 
of the Eurasian land mass from Japan to France, with its 
manpower and industrial resources. Arguments as to 
whether Europe or Asia “comes first” are meaningiess, 
since the Soviet Union wants and needs them both for 
world dominion. 

The threat of Soviet Communism, with its reliance on 
war, compels the free world to rearm. But there is need 
for more speed toward total mobilization of economic, 
technical-scientific and military resources. 

The American goal of 3,500,000 men in the armed 
forces is already obsolete. Production of munitions is 
swinging into high gear, but it must swing faster and 
higher to provide for our own forces and those of the 
Atlantic Pact nations, for other nations, including Turkey 
and Greece, and for UN troops fighting in Korea, Indo- 
China and Burma. Above all, the U. S. needs more air 
power. Immediate consideration should be given to the 
proposal of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, supported by 
Senators Humphrey and Douglas, for a 150-group air 
force. (President Truman asks 95 groups). The Lodge 
plan calls for 1,440,00 airmen, 339,000 over the proposed 
Truman expansion, and includes a contribution of 18,000 
planes for Atlantic Pact nations to achieve a 2-to-]1 super- 
iority with which to meet a Soviet invasion of Europe. 
We need an air force that can meet Communist aggres- 
sion anywhere with overwhelming superiority, with 
enough planes in reserve to answer Russia if its Soviet 
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masters resort to global war. American strategic air 
power is capable of destroying Russian industry in the 
event of war; but tactical air power is far short of being 
able to defend Europe against Soviet invasion. 

New weapons are being developed and going into pro- 
duction—guided missiles, including some ‘with atomic 
warheads, which can find their targets at night or in bad 
weather (of especial value for the defense of Europe) ; a 
variety of A-bombs for tactical use against ground troops, 
supply bases and communications, with a destructive 
power of from 5,000 tons of TNT up to 40,000 tons or 
more, the lighter of which can be flown and dropped by 
3-man carrier planes; artillery firing atomic shells, and 
atomic submarines. A-bombs for strategic bombing have 
been developed with a power equivalent to 120,000 tons 
of TNT, or six times more powerful than the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki bombs. And definite progress has been 
made toward production of H-bombs, whose destructive 
force can cover 300 miles, making them usable against 
Soviet “human wave’”’ tactics. 

Yes, we can and will overmatch Soviet military power. 
But now comes the decisive question: What shall the 
free nations do after they rearm; what policy shall they 
pursue to end the Soviet menace and build world peace? 

So far, the only answer is the Acheson-Truman policy 
—‘to achieve peace by a balancing of forces.” But “bal- 
ancing” is not enough, any more than “containment” 
was, for it is primarily defensive, whereas we need to 
assume the offensive against Soviet Russia. 

Furthermore, the historical evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that a “balance of power” policy (which is what 
“balancing” is) has never achieved peace, except tem- 
porarily, and has always ended in bigger wars. More- 
over, the economic, political and moral drain of large- 
scale militarism over any considerable number of years 


| may undermine democracy and encourage reactionary 


forces. The English historian, G. M. Trevelyan, in his 
Garibaldi and the Thousand, stigmatized the “balance-of- 
power” period of the 1890s and 1900s as “an age of na- 
tions perilously armed, and impatient of all questions 
that might endanger the peace.” But World War I broke 
the peace anyway, despite compromises, injustices and 
“balancing of forces.” The Soviet Union will use an 
armed truce, even more ruthlessly than Imperial Germany 
did, to flout justice, to blackmail the free world into 
appeasement in order not to “endanger the peace.” 

A “balancing of forces to achieve peace” is an even 
more dangerous policy, moreover, when considered in re- 
lation to the kind of enemy the Soviet Union is. Imperial 
Germany had no “allies” or “friends” within the nations 
it aimed to subjugate; it had to go to war or back down. 
But the Soviet Union need neither go to war nor back 
down, for its emphasis on war is a policy of civil war. 
Soviet imperialism has an altogether new aspect: It 
has “allies” and “friends”—the revolutionary power- 
élites masquerading as “liberators of the people”—who 
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work from within the nations that are being Commu- 
nized, and accept all the Kremlin’s orders. 

Its whole history proves, quite obviously, that Soviet 
Russia will not precipitate a global war (short of a direct 
armed attack upon its territory) if the military odds are 
against it. In fact, I think one can go further and con- 
clude that as the free world piles up a superiority in arma- 
ments, the immediate precipitation of global war becomes 
more unlikely. Unless there is war this summer, I predict 
that, within the coming year, the Soviet oligarchs will 
again change their tactics. They will cease to work for 
direct military expansion and again begin to talk of 
“peace” and “negotiations” while the Red Army waits. 

The changes in tactics which I predict are in accord 
with the philosophy and practices of Soviet Communism. 
After the defeat of his plans for a victorious Red Army to 
set up a Communist regime in Poland, in 1920, Lenin 
wanted peace to consolidate the Soviet state. So he began 
to issue statements about “the peaceful co-existence of 
Communism and capitalism” to beguile the enemy— 
which they did. Stalin continued and expanded this prac- 
tice. He made many such statements to Americans in the 
1930s and during World War II. The Soviet oligarchs 
will pull “peaceful co-existence” like rabbits out of a ma- 
gician’s hat whenever they want “to gain time. . . to ac- 
cumulate forces in order later to assume the offensive.” 

There is danger that the policy of “a balancing of 
forces to achieve peace” may create a booby-trap for the 
free world. The policy invites and makes acceptable a 
Soviet maneuver that gives up military aggression, tem- 
porarily, while it talks about “agreements for peace” on 
the basis of “peaceful co-existence.” 

But while the Soviet Union may talk peace, it will not 
disarm, because armaments are inseparable from Commu- 
nism and the Communists will disarm, in Lenin’s words, 
“only after we have completely forced down and ex- 
propriated the bourgeoisie of the whole world . . . after 
the disarmament of the bourgeoisie by the proletariat.” 

The economic burdens of an armed truce will be heavy. 
They will be heaviest for the Soviet peoples, whose eco- 
nomic resources are smaller and living standards lower 
than those of Western nations. Communist dictatorships 
need not worry about their people, however, for the Sov- 
iet state’s greatest achievement is its development of 
unprecedented means for stifling popular discontent. But 
this is not true of the democracies, where, as standards of 
living go down while armaments go up, the people are 
free to criticize, protest and change policy. 

Already, within the Atlantic Pact nations, grumbling 
has begun about the pressure of armament costs on the 
people. Soviet Communism will exploit the discontent and 
frustrations created by armaments to work for civil war 
in the free nations of Eurasia: the promotion of economic 
warfare through strikes, sabotage and disorder to create 
the conditions for civil war and Red Army invasion. 

Meanwhile, Communism will work to strengthen and 
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‘onsolidate the Soviet Empire from East Europe to China 
through use of unlimited force. The free world would 
not oppose the Soviet’s destruction of freedom, its infiltra- 
tion and intrigues because, under the policy of “a bal- 
ancing of forces,” it “might endanger the peace.” 

An all-inclusive policy for answering the Soviet danger 
must, naturally, include making democracy work more 
fully to promote economic progress for greater popular 
welfare. But to argue that this alone can stop Soviet im- 
perialism is to be either naive or dishonest. For it becomes 
almost impossible to foster economic and democratic 
progress if Soviet Russia continues to squat on its armed 
haunches and blackmail, intrigue and infiltrate against 
constructive peaceful progress. 

Economic reconstruction and democracy had been 
registering substantial progress in the Republic of Korea. 
Let me give evidence from an unusual source: The 
Anarchists of Korea reported to the 1949 conference of 
their International, in Paris, that in addition to the preva- 
lence of freedom of agitation, education and organization 
in South Korea, “life is infinitely better than north of the 
38th Parallel.” Then came Communist invasion to dis- 
rupt the progress. It is the same story, on a smaller scale, 
in Indo-China, Burma and the Philippines. 

Even if the Soviet Union gives up (temporarily) the 
policy of satellite military aggression, the policy of work- 
ing for civil war comes into action. It will take a genera- 
tion or two, under peaceful conditions, before economic 
progress can bring substantial alleviation of poverty in 
Asia and in many countries of Europe. Plenty of popular 
discontent will exist for the unscrupulous power-élites 
of Communism to exploit in their drive for dictatorship. 

Let me make my point as bluntly as I can: No upbuild- 
ing of the United Nations, no world unity for coopera- 
tion, no disarmament and peace are possible until Soviet 
military power is destroyed. Ony the destruction of Com- 
munist imperialism, not its “containment,” will insure 
democracy, freedom and peace in a disarmed world. 

Speed is mandatory. Time is not everlastingly on our 
side, not even from a military standpoint. For example, 
Soviet Russia’s blackmail potential, its threat of global 
war if the free peoples stand up to it, may become greater 
as it develops a stockpile of A-bombs. If the Soviet 
oligarchy has enough A-bombs to seriously, if not dis- 
astrously, bomb England, Germany and France, the mere 
threat of doing so might immobilize those nations. 

My conclusion is this: We must force a showdown with 
the Soviet Union and develop a policy with which 
to do so. What I propose is not an “agreement” which 
the Soviet will violate and then repudiate, but a policy 
which will compel Russia to change its behavior and co- 
operate with the free world through the UN. I shall here 
suggest the outlines of such a policy, leaving fuller dis- 
cussion for a later article: 

The UN must supply forces with which to end the wars 
in Korea, Indo-China and Burma as quickly as possible, 


for by dragging on they help the Soviet’s game. If, as is 
being proposed, the UN discusses peace on the basis of 
the 38th Parallel, it must insist that the terms include the 
democratic unification and independence of Korea, free 
elections under UN supervision with full, unrestricted 
access of the UN commission to North Korea. 

The Soviet Union arms, directs and controls its satel- 
lites. Hence, the UN must warn the Soviet that it will be 
held responsible and immediately bombed if any satellite 
attacks a neighbor. 

Since military strategy is not enough to answer Soviet 
imperialism, the UN should adopt a program of world 
cooperation and peace for acceptance by all nations, in- 
cluding Russia and its satellites. The program must in- 
clude (1) international control for the abolition of atom- 
ic and thermonuclear weapons, (2) disarmament of all 
nations in favor of a UN police force, (3) adherence of 
all UN members to its decisions, and (4) a master plan 
for the world’s economic development, especially its back- 
ward nations. Soviet Russia must be called upon to with- 
draw from East Germany and Austria, and give guar- 
antees that it will abandon the Communist International 
and all its works. At the same time, the East European 
satellites must be called upon to live up to the peace 
treaties and carry out their provisions for free elections 
under UN supervision. The emphasis is on disarmament, 
for an unarmed Communism is no danger to freedom. 

- Meanwhile, the UN must strengthen itself. It must re- 
fuse admission to nations, like Red China, that flout its 
authority, and admit those nations, like Italy, now kept 
out by the Soviet veto. Russia must be prevented from 
using the UN as a forum from which its representatives 
lie, distort and cheat to befuddle the world. It is also 
necessary that the UN compel member nations to obey its 
decisions, including, for example, South Africa on the 
territorial issue and India on Pakistan. The work for the 
world’s economic reconstruction must be speeded up. 

As the UN offers this program for cooperation and 
peace to the Soviet Union, it must abandon the defensive 
and assume the offensive. Infinitely more political pres- 
sure is needed on people behind the Iron Curtain, with 
greater emphasis on trade-union ideas and personnel. 

If the Soviet Union rejects the UN offer, every method 
short of war should be used to rally the world’s people 
(including the Soviet’s oppressed, discontented peoples, 
who are our friends) behind the UN program in a cru- 
sade for peace, security and freedom. It might bring war 
with Soviet Russia? Perhaps, but I doubt it. For the UN 
policy could well arouse elements in Russia’s ruling 
circles, realizing that destruction hangs over them, to 
make a “palace revolution” for survival. But if the Soviet 
oligarchs choose war, we must use overwhelming military 
power to move quickly and decisively to destroy them. | 
am confident that the Soviet armies will disintegrate 
after the first serious reverses, with the Russian people 
rallying to the UN as their liberator. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


PONTRESINA, SWITZERLAND 

EEN IN RETROSPECT a year later, 
June 25, 1950, looms up as one of 

the decisive dates of postwar history. 
It marked the beginning of the 
second, penultimate phase in the 
grand Soviet design for world con- 
quest through a mixture of subver- 
sion and military power. The third 
phase will be marked by the direct 
commitment of Soviet armed forces. 

During the first phase, from 1945, 
to 1950, the Kremlin consolidated its 
grip on more than 500,000,000 new 
subjects in Eastern Europe and 
China. It was able to do this with- 
out sending an army—even a satel- 
lite army—across a frontier, by tak- 
ing advantage of the social unrest 
and upheavals which followed the 
war, by giving Red Army protection 
to the fifth-column regimes installed 
in Eastern Europe, and by profiting 
from the innumerable blunders of 
American and British foreign policy 
during and just after the war. 

As these blunders were gradually 
recognized and corrected, however 
tardily and imperfectly, the Kremlin 
tried out a new technique, with the 
unfortunate people of Korea as the 
first victim. From the - ..vent that 
the Red Army occupied Korea north 
of the Thirty-eighth Parallel, the 
task of creating an armed force of 
major striking power was given first 
priority. The nucleus of such an 
army was found in Koreans who had 
served with Soviet or Chinese Com- 
munist forces. 

Through an appalling error of 
judgment, responsibility for which 
has never been fixed very precisely, 
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June 25: Crucial 


Anniversary 


the United States failed to create 
in South Korea an army that would 
match the North Korean force gun 
for gun, tank for tank, and plane for 
plane. When American troops were 
withdrawn in 1949, only a lightly- 
armed constabulary was left to face 
the well-equipped army on the other 
side of the Parallel. 

So, a year ago, the U. S. and 
other members of the United Nations 
were faced with the alternative of 
letting South Korea be overrun to 
the accompaniment of futile paper 
protests or filling with their own 
forces a breach that never should 
have been there in the first place. 
I am convinced—and here I find a 
remarkable unanimity of opinion 
among Europeans of various nation- 
alities with whom I discussed the 
question—that the decision to fight 
for Korea was right. 

Had the contrary decision been 
taken, a crumbling process would al- 
most certainly have set in, both in 
Europe and in Asia; and by this 
time, the map of the world and the 
world balance of forces would have 
changed greatly to Stalin’s advantage 
and our disadvantage. To the Korean 
war the Western world owes both 
the warning signal of the need for a 
major rearmament effort and the time 
to make this effort effective. 

To be sure, the year of struggle in 
Korea has brought its share of de- 
feats, disappointments and mistakes. 
We shall not soon forget the dark 
days of November and December, 
when the Soviet Union expanded its 
technique of war by proxy and 
pushed a second and more powerful 


satellite, Communist China, into the 
conflict. What was much more omin- 
ous than the military setback was 
the downright cowardice that for a 
time dominated the counsels of the 
UN and the wave of panicky exag- 
geration in the U. S. That was a 
time when one distinguished publi- 
cist was crying shrilly for immediate 
evacuation of Korea, when another 
was comparing what had happened 
there to the destruction of the Athen- 
ian army in the Peloponnesian War, 
and when many favored buying off 
Mao Tse-tung with Formosa and a 
seat in the UN. 

Fortunately, saner and more cour- 
ageous counsels prevailed and Korea 
is doubtless causing Moscow as many 
headaches as it is Washington. Last 
February, Stalin publicly predicted 
that the Chinese Reds would sweep 
the UN forces into the sea, but events 
have proved him a lying braggart. 
The stern punishment meted out to 
the North Koreans and the Chinese 
cannot help the morale of Stalin’s 
Gauleiters in Warsaw, Prague, Buda- 
pest and Bucharest. 

There is stili danger that the fruits 
of courage and sacrifice in Korea 
may be lost through halfheartedness. 
Public opinion should be alert to see 
that Administration assurances of no- 
surrender on Formosa or admission 
of Red China to the UN are kept. 
It should also be mobilized around 
such objectives as the creation of an 
Oriental anti-Communist coalition 
(including an economically and 
politically revived Japan), more aid 
to Chiang Kai-shek, help to Chinese 
anti-Communist guerrillas and, if 
there is no early halt in Chinese 
aggression in Korea, a tight blockade 
of the Chinese coast. 

The Soviet Government saw fit 
to fire the first shot of the Korean 
war through its Pyongyang satellite 
regime. Equally outrageous was the 
Red Chinese aggression late last 
year. It is but elementary self-pre- 
servation for the free nations to 
insist that these acts of aggression 
shall yield only the bitterest fruits 
to those responsible for them. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Great Confusion 


Reviewed by Karl A. Wittfogel 


Director of Chinese History Project, 
Columbia and Washington Universities 


The China Story. 
By Freda Utley. 
Henry Regnery. 274 pp. $3.50. 


I HAVE OFTEN BEEN ASKED to 
recommend a book that would deal 
critically with the Great Confusion 
in our Far Eastern policy. This re- 
quest was more easily made than an- 
swered. I could cite a number of 
excellent articles; but there was no 
single book that systematically sur- 
veyed the sad story of our China 
policy and the many fallacies con- 
tained in the White Paper on China, 
the Report of the Tydings Committee, 
or the writings of Owen Lattimore 
and his friends. 

Freda Utley’s China Story satisfies 
this long-felt need. To be sure, no 
one book can settle all questions; and 
Miss Utley would be the last person 
to lay claim to such an achievement. 
But there can be no doubt that her 
Story goes further than any other 
published work in examining criti- 
cally and competently the fateful 
errors we made both in weighing and 
handling the growing power of Com- 
munism in China, 

Miss Utley’s study has two major 
parts. The first four chapters discuss 
the attitude of the American Govern- 
ment toward China from the later 
years of the war, and particularly 
from Yalta on, to the present (lim- 
ited) shooting war between the UN 
forces and the combined Chinese and 
North Korean Communist armies. 
They reveal our deplorable lack of 
realism and our abysmal blunders at 
a time when the Chinese Communists 
themselves were not at all sure 
whether they could prevail quickly 
and comprehensively over the Nation- 
alist Government. 

Miss Utley does not hesitate to list 


the serious mistakes made by Chiang 
Kai-shek; but she concentrates her 
efforts on demonstrating how our 
policy, far from containing the 
Eurasian Communist power system, 
actually hastened its Far Eastern ex- 
pansion. In this connection, her an- 
alysis is particularly illuminating, 
because our aid-to-China policy has 
been officially presented as a mani- 
festation of our continuing willing- 
ness to support the anti-Communist 
side in the Chinese conflict. 

The legend of our two-billion-dol- 
lar aid was repeated again at the re- 
cent hearings before the combined 
Senate Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations Committees. (Lattimore has 
even spoken of “some three billion” 
and “from two to four billion dol- 
lars.”) Miss Utley shows that a con- 
siderable part of the officially-claimed 
two billions was spent for completing 
wartime lend-lease commitments to 
China; that out of an alleged $797.7 
millions for military aid, no more 
than $360 millions could really be so 
designated; and that out of this latter 
sum (the Chinese Nationalists put it 
at $225 millions), ammunition cost- 
ing $125 millions was so delayed in 
transit that it arrived after the Com- 
munists had taken most of China. 

Basing herself on dispatches sent 
by our then Ambassador, Dr. Leigh- 
ton Stuart, she also contests the popu- 
lar assertion that the Nationalists 
suffered no defeats because of a lack 
of ammunition or equipment. To 
date, the leading spokesman of our 
foreign policy has preferred not to 
answer her well-reasoned challenge, 
although the Senate hearings give 


him every opportunity to do so, 

In the second half of The China 
Story, Miss Utley examines the influ- 
ence of pro-Soviet forces on some of 
our diplomats dealing with Chinese 
affairs, on the Secretary of State, and 
on the American public at large. She 
is well aware of the intricacies of the 
process she describes: “Communist 
influence in America has been like a 
stone thrown into a pond causing 
ripples of diminishing depth and in- 
creasing extent, with the result that 
the majority of those affected by it 
were unconscious of the influence 
which moved them.” 

At times, her political criticism is 
extremely sharp, but she raises the 
accusation of “Communism” only 
when the evidence warrants it. Those 
whose actions and attitudes she puts 
to the test will no doubt resent her 
merciless disclosures. But fair-minded 
observers will be impressed by her 
endeavor to claim only what she can 
prove. 

In two chapters devoted to the 
hearings of the Tydings Committee 
and Owen Lattimore, .The China 
Story of necessity becomes a Freda 
Utley story. It will be remembered 
that Miss Utley’s testimony was 4 
significant part of the hearings, and 
the American public, which has been 
generously treated to Owen Latti- 
more’s version of the proceedings, 
now has an opportunity to read Miss 
Utley’s counter-case. Mr. Lattimore 
is deeply hostile to Miss Utley, who, 
having been a member of the Com- 
munist party, is more alive to the 
pro-Soviet biases of certain Far East- 
ern “experts” than are most writers 
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of lesser experience. Indeed, the 
chapter devoted to the “Case of Owen 
Lattimore” shows why Mr. Lattimore 
is particularly eager to discredit her 
incisive, well-documented criticism. 

In an introductory statement, Miss 
Utley explains why she would rather 
not have written this book, but why 
she felt it her duty to do so: 


“If the Administration recog- 


nized its errors and made every 
effort to amend its former mis- 
taken policies, then in this time of 
peril it would be wiser and better 
to remain silent concerning the 
immediate past. Unfortunately, 
those responsible for the disastrous 
course of United States policy 
toward China since Japan’s defeat 
have neither admitted their errors 
nor sought to rectify them. Ignor- 
ance and wishful thinking, coupled 


with lingering Communist influ- 
ence in high places, and the desire 
to ‘save face’ still prevent America 
from confronting squarely and 
honestly the realities of the situa- 
tion.” 

If her evaluation of the situation 
is correct—and the recent Senate 
hearings show it to be so—then the 
author of The China Story has made 


an important political contribution. 





Memoirs of an ‘Apparatchik’ 


Reviewed by Daniel Seligman 
Associate Editor, “Fortune” magazine; contributor 
to “Commonweal,” “American Mercury” 


This Deception. 
By Hede Massing. 


Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 335 pp. $3.50. 


Hepe Massine drifted into the 
Communist movement in Austria 
shortly after the First World War. 
She got out for good in 1938, in a 
state bordering on shock, and made 
a hard try at living something like 
a normal life in this country. This 
proved to be difficult. For one thing, 
her former colleagues in the appa- 
ratus contacted her from time to time, 
apparently with a view to finding out 
how close-mouthed she was apt to be. 
For another, it was her great mis- 
fortune to have met Aiger Hiss at a 
dinner at Noel Field’s home in the 
fall of 1935, and to have discussed 
their work with him. (The business 
of the evening was to determine 
whether her apparatus or Hiss’s was 
to have the services of Field, who 
was just then being taken into the 
underground. It was eventually de- 
cided that she had a priority on, 
Field.) Despite Judge Samuel Kauf- 
man’s rather bizarre notion that her 
testimony on this meeting was irrele- 
vant to the Hiss case, a public ap- 
pearance became inevitable. At the 
second trial, she was an important 
witness for the prosecution. 

Mrs. Massing’s autobiography is 
an extraordinarily interesting docu- 
ment. She went into the Communist 
movement, as it happened, pretty 
much by accident. An intolerable 
family situation had driven her from 
home when she was about eighteen. 
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While she was making a half-hearted 
attempt to get someplace on the stage, 
she fell into the Bohemian life of 
the Vienna cafés, had a series of flir- 
tations with the characteristically 
neurotic young intellectuals of the 
milieu, and was finally dragged into 
radical politics by Gerhart Eisler, 
who conducted a whirlwind courtship 
that seems to have left the other 
young blades agape. Her marriage 
to Eisler brought her, without pre- 
liminaries, to the top of the Com- 
munist movement; from the begin- 
ning, she was among the élite. “It is 
possible,” she comments with almost 
a trace of sadness, “that I never be- 
came a simple, hard-working party 
member because the years with Ger- 
hart had conditioned me to live 
among the leadership of the Com- 
munist party.” 

Her subsequent marriages to Julian 
Gumperz and Paul Massing con- 
firmed her political orientation. For 
twenty years—most of her adult life 
—she lived in a world which ex- 
cluded non-Communist ideas and lit- 
erature, a world which naturally and 
unquestioningly regarded the institu- 
tions outside of the movement simply 
as a fabric to be ripped apart. One 
of the most moving, and most re- 
vealing, sections of this book deals 
with its author’s general sense of be- 
wilderment after her break, her in- 
ability, despite a formal familiarity 


with democratic institutions, to com- 
prehend exactly what you did with 
your life in this outside world. Mrs. 
Massing is at her best in reporting 
these psychological nuances. She ap- 
pears not to have been a_ very 
scholarly, or even very interested, 
follower of the doctrinal debates 
which were exploding around her all 
during the Twenties and Thirties, but 
she had a strong intuitive sense of 
the psychology of the movement. 

What in the world, for example, 
caused the Massings to return to 
the Soviet Union in 1937? Although 
they had not formally broken at that 
time, their new anti-Stalinist views 
were known to the GPU; and they 
in turn knew the GPU’s record that 
year. Paul Massing was a German 
intellectual. He was not a citizen of 
any country. Scores of German anti- 
Stalinists—and Stalinists, too, for that 
matter—had been executed that year 
in the purges, as he very well knew. 
Hede was by then an American citi- 
zen, but she had committed the un- 
forgivable crime of trying to re- 
sign from the underground, and she 
knew that her disappearance in the 
Soviet Union, if it occurred, would 
be considerably less than a cause 
célébre. 

Nevertheless, when the GPU sum: 
moned them to Moscow, they went. 
In part, they went because Moscow 
still represented home and authority 
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to them, the only real authority they 
had known. The thought of referring 
the GPU summons to the FBI simply 
never occurred to them; after years 
of regarding the “capitalist police” 
as mortal enemies, they were con- 
vinced that an appeal to the FBI 
would mean their arrest. In part, they 
returned out of sheer curiosity. They 
had to see for themselves that the re- 
ports of the mass liquidations were 
true. And in part they went because 
their endless arguments with “Helen” 
—the GPU agent assigned to get 
them to Moscow—were beginning to 
wear them down. Strangely enough, 
the murder of Ignace Reiss, who had 
been Mrs. Massing’s superior in the 
underground until he broke, had the 
effect of assisting Helen’s arguments. 
Instead of regarding Reiss’s assass- 
ination as a warning, the Massings, 
in a state of extreme anxiety, took 
it as a sign that further resistance to 
the GPU would be pointless. They set 
sail for Moscow, prepared to offer an 
explanation of their resignations. 
The story of their stay in Moscow, 
and their final success in getting out, 
is too long to detail here. But I can- 
not resist repeating one of her an- 
ecdotes of the trip. Some time after 
it became obvious that she was going 
to have difficulty leaving the Soviet 
Union, Mrs. Massing frantically be- 
gan making contacts with every 
American in Moscow she could get 
to. One of these, as luck would have 
it, was Corliss Lamont, with whom 
she succeeded in having dinner. “As 
much as [| hated to disturb Corliss’s 
equilibrium,” she writes, “I saw a 
chance to send a message through 
him to our friend, Roger Baldwin, 
at that time the director of the Civil 
Liberties Union and an outstanding 
liberal. I began giving him the names 
of literally dozens of prominent Ger- 
man Communists who had fled from 
the vengeance of Hitler and were im- 
prisoned or shot by the Soviets. He 
was startled, looked at me guardedly 
from the corner of his eyes. .. . 
When I tried to make him understand 
our personal predicament, he looked 
aghast, as though I had really lost 
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my mind.” Instead of the message he 
had been asked to relay to Baldwin, 
Lamont merely remarked when he re- 
turned to the States (as the author 
later learned), “You know, Roger, I 
had dinner with Hede. My! She has 
gone sour!” 

In addition to everything else, This 
Deception is a continually exciting 
spy story. Mrs. Massing’s recollec- 
tions of Reiss, Hiss, Field, Duggan, 
Sorge, and a variety of anonymous 
apparatchiks, have to be interesting 
if only because there has been so 
much speculation about them by 
writers who never met them. In most 
cases, she has stuck faithfully to her 
own memories, making no effort to 
pad out the stories with second-hand 
information. In writing this kind of 
book, it seems to me, she has per- 
formed a valuable service of which 
she is perhaps not entirely aware her- 


self. She has made it abundantly clear 
that the Soviet agent is ordinarily a 
different person from the legendary 
Bolshevik man of steel. The Glet- 
kins and Nikitins of Koestler’s novels 
appear, at least after a reading of 
this book, to be a product of Com- 
munist idealization or anti-Commu- 
nist anxiety; they do not seem to cor- 
respond to the real thing. Most of 
the agents wandering through Mrs. 
Massing’s pages are alcoholics, man- 
ic-depressives or hysterics, whose 
distortions of reality are not only 
political. 

I am inclined to agree with Morris 
Ernst, who suggests in his introduc. 
tion that the great appeal of Commu- 
nism can be explained most satis- 
factorily in psycholegical rather than 
economic terms. In any case, Mrs. 
Massing’s immensely readable mem- 
oirs seem to bear out the contention. 





The Influence of Propaganda 


War and the Minds of Men. 
By Frederick S. Dunn. 
Harpers. 111 pp. $2.00. 


THERE IS SOME DOUBT that the 
basic causes of war lie entirely in 
men’s minds, but there is little doubt 
that propaganda and mass communi- 
cations have and will powerfully in- 
fluence these minds toward tolerance 
or intolerance, violence or pacifism, 
revenge or magnanimity. 

Dr. Dunn, the director of the Yale 
Institute of International Relations, 
is less concerned here with war than 
with men’s minds. Ostensibly a 
critique of UNESCO’s mass-commu- 
nications program, his analysis seems 
most useful as a study of political 
propaganda. 

The United States awoke late to 
propaganda as a developed arm of 
foreign policy. Hitler used it at home 
and abroad with awesome success. 
The Soviet regime has given years to 
massive, yet subtle and _ intricate 
propaganda among foreign peoples, 
and a carefully developed propaganda 
apparatus is certainly essential to its 





Reviewed by Richard T. Newman 
Editor, “Columbia Journal 
of International Affairs” 


continued rule over its own citizens. 
But while the dictators used imagina- 
tion to present their political doc- 
trines and intimidate men’s hearts, 
America’s efforts went into adver- 
tising industrial products, into the 
intimidation of the pocketbook. Now, 
at last, we have awakened. But un- 
fortunately, the ad man’s outlook has 
carried over into political warfare. 
.Many seem to believe we can sell 
“Americanism” abroad the same way 
we sell toothpaste at home. 

As Dr. Dunn explains, winning the 
Russians or the Italians to our cause 
involves a thorough understanding of 
the cultures and present realities of 
those peoples. He also indicates that 
propaganda, to be most effective, 
should appeal to the “public opinion 
élites,” the groups of figures most 
capable of generating action. 

The Voice of America, it seems to 
me, has not yet attracted the per 
sonnel with the necessary political 
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and cultural acumen for such a task. 
Its employes include a great number 
of advertising men, not all of whom 
can appreciate the problems of politi- 
cal warfare. 

Furthermore, radio propaganda is 
rather limited by the number of sets 
available. There are other limitations. 


Many people in the Soviet orbit do 
not have to be convinced that they 
need a change of government. Of 
those who doubt America’s sincerity, 
how many will change their opinions 
after listening to the Voice? 

If this book had been written as 
a program for American propaganda 


instead of as a survey of techniques, 
the author might have gone on to 
point out that no propaganda pro- 
gram, no matter how ably conducted, 
can replace the need for a consist- 
ent, dynamic, far-seeing foreign 
policy. Propaganda can aid foreign 
policy, it cannot replace it. 





A Day with the Ormsbys 


Reviewed by Richard McLaughlin 


Literary Editor, “Theater Arts”; 
frequent contributor, “The New Leader” 


Man and Boy. 
By Wright Morris. 
Knopf. 212 pp. $3.00. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of the Pulitzer 
Prize awards for 1951 are just out, 
but I am certain that the contender 
for next year’s fiction prize is al- 
ready on hand. If I don’t miss my 
guess completely, Wright Morris’s 
superb novel on the American scene 
will run away with the Pulitzer 
award for 1952. There has been noth- 
ing like it for pathos, irony, genuine 
good humor and pawky horse sense 
since Clarence Day’s peppery do- 
mestic chronicles. 

Mr. Morris’s locale is mainly the 
suburban town of Bel Air, Pa., with 
fleeting glimpses of New York and 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. All the ac- 
tion takes place between morning 
and afternoon of a day toward the 
close of World War II. The char- 
acters include Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
K. Ormsby, Pfc. Lipido, Mrs. Din- 
ardo, a group of baffled Navy offi- 
cers, and “the Boy,” the Ormsbys’ 
son, who has been killed in action. 
Although he does not appear on Mr. 
Morris’s miniature stage, his awkward 
shyness and stunned amazement at 
being acclaimed a hero come through 
with haunting poignancy. For he is 
very much alive in his parents’ mem- 
cries. When folks come up to Mr. 
Ormsby and express interest in the 
ship which is to be named after his 
son, no one can blame Mr. Ormsby 
for his bitter reflections. These are 
the neighbors who never even noticed 
“the Boy” when he lived. Nor, for 
that matter, when it came right down 
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to it, had the Ormsbys themselves 
ever reached their son Virgil whose 
name would soon grace a U. S. de- 
stroyer escort. Yet his destiny was as 
it should be; it had all started with 
the first gun the father brought home 
to the son. 

A reviewer’s summary can rarely 
do justice to such a wise and gentle 
book. It is as though Mr. Morris 
were eavesdropping or looking over 
my shoulder at my own private buga- 
boos and blindspots. 

In case any readers may feel this 
is the kind of homely, folksy litera- 
ture that they can do without, I 
would like to mention here that no 
radio soap opera, TV show or Holly- 
wood film has ever succeeded in 
portraying the American family with 
as much honesty or precision as this. 
Aside from the small talk, there is 
the author’s disturbing insight into 
the odd quirks and barriers that exist 
between husbands and wives, parents 
and children. He may be writing in 


a low key about small-scale existence. 
but the far-reaching implications of 
what he describes in these pages can 
not be denied. His portrait of the 
husband, Warren Ormsby, the ner- 
vous, querulous male, trying to up- 
hold the dignity of his sex in a world 
run by civic-minded wives, certainly 
does not have to go begging for con- 
temporary models. As for “Mother,” 
Mrs. Ormsby, who keeps Congress 
busy by proposing bills to protect 
the bird life in the country, she may 
be domineering, independent, petu- 
lant, exasperating; but she is also not 
wholly unlovable like the militant 
female leaders in any number of 
American domestic strongholds. A 
day with the Ormsbys, either watch- 
ing “Mother” in one of her unreason- 
able moods, or observing Mr. 
Ormsby trying to call up the image 
of the son he never really knew, is 
enough to shatter the stoutest hearts, 
the coolest minds. This is a wonder- 
ful contribution to Americana. 
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and ‘The Mind of Truth’ 


Reviewed by Herrymon Maurer 
A former editor of “Fortune”; author 
of “The Collision of East and West” 


Woolman 


The Journal of John Woolman. 
Edited by Janet Whitney. 
Regnery. 233 pp. $2.75. 





JoHNn WoOOLMAN is a man to be 
known who is not widely enough 
known, a writer to be read who is 
insufficiently read. The seventeenth- 
century American saint is, in fact, 
a person from whom it is impossible 
to stop learning; it is impossible if 
only because he did not consider him- 
self saintly at all, and because he 
made his life as a simple tradesman, 
tailor and lawyer a weapon against 
oppression of all sorts. But between 
our days and John Woolman’s days 
there intervene two centuries during 
which oppression, particularly op- 
pression of all sorts, was seldom a 
subject for genteel conversation. 
Quakers, to be sure, talked about 
John Woolman and published his 
writings, but, wary of proselytizing. 
they seldom publicized him. 

John Woolman’s life consisted of 
a very thorough search for Truth and 
a very radical assault upon evil, 
wherein he discovered the first by re- 
fusing to take part in the second. He 
would have no contact with the 
products of slave labor: dyes, silver, 
even the hospitality of slave-owning 
Friends. He insisted on traveling 
steerage during a passage to England 
because the seamen were poorly ac- 
commodated in comparison with 
cabin-class passengers. As soon as he 
discovered that horses were over- 
driven and young boys overworked 
on the stage coaches of England, he 
refused either to travel or to send 
letters post. In essays, in private 
talks, in his Journal, and in public 
meetings, he raised his voice con- 
stantly against evil, undertaking 
often-arduous travels through the 
South in New England, among the 
Indians, and finally to England. The 
tangible evidence of his life remains 
in his essays and in the Journal, 
the first great American autobio- 
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graphy and one of the classics of 
religious experience. Evidences of his 
historical effect, except as concerns 
the Society of Friends, are difficult to 
evaluate, but it is clear that John 
Woolman’s voice was one of the 
earliest and at very least one of the 
most effective that was raised against 
slavery. 

The forms of slavery today are not 
those of two centuries past, and it 
may be that there is small oppor- 
tunity for attacking them with the 
specific methods of John Woolman: 
visits and discussions with persons 
who themselves practiced slavery. 
But the underlying method of John 
Woolman may well be of great im- 
portance. It centered, first of all, 
around a unitive approach to Truth, 
a term which Woolman made syn- 
onymous with “pure wisdom,” “uni- 
versal righteousness,” and, indeed, 
with the Deity. Woolman was in- 
capable of conceiving different orders 
of Truth, one spiritual, the other 
social. He did indeed sense the fre- 
quent duality and multiplicity of ex- 
istence. He particularly recognized 
that there was in the lives of many 
persons a sharp demarcation be- 
tween an inward spiritual life and an 
outward life of business and money- 
getting. But it was precisely this de- 
marcation that he considered evil. 
He believed that whatever was made 
clear to individuals or to groups of 
individuals by the “mind of Truth” 
should be practiced unhesitatingly, 
no matter what the consequences in 
terms of “the wisdom of the world,” 
i.e., selfish well-being. Very early in 
his Journal, he set down the words: 


“T was early convinced in my 
mind that true religion consisted 
in an inward life wherein the 
heart doth reverence God the 
Creator and learns to exercise 


equal justice and goodness not 
only towards all men but also 
towards all God’s creatures. That 
as the mind was moved on an in- 
ward principle to love God as an 
invisible, incomprehensible being, 
on the same principle it was 
moved to love Him in all His out- 
ward manifestations; . . . to say 
that we love God as unseen and at 
the same time to exercise cruelty 
toward the least creature moving 
by His life, or by life derived 
from Him, was a contradiction in 
itself.” 

Such an approach to social action 
is of high appeal to persons who are 
alert to social evil but who shrink 
from using evil to combat evil. To 
Woolman it meant an unwillingness 
to hurt anyone and a willingness to 
accept whatever hurt might be in- 
volved in attempted to dissuade op- 
pressors or in refusing to be involved 
in any way with their oppression. It 
meant also a manner of living, simple 
and quiet, that was given to action 
against evil and not simply to discus- 
sions about it. Woolman’s reflections 
on the subject of cumber make very 
pertinent reading for persons in- 
volved in fussy attempts at either 
personal betterment or social benefit; 
they are equally pertinent for per- 
sons who convince themselves that 
evil can be overcome by no more 
than a gentle smile. Woolman makes 
clear that it can be overcome only 
by suffering. 

Janet Whitney’s editing of the 
Journal is based on the original 
manuscripts, and her selection be 
tween various readings has in each 
case been made in favor of what falls 
most freshly and effectively upon the 
contemporary ear. Her success with 
the Journal leads to the suggestion 
that she and her publishers consider 
a companion edition of John Wool- 
man’s essays. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Two More AV Cers 
Dispute James Article 


The excellent article by Daniel James, “The 
Indestructible AVC,” in your June 11 issue, 
contains an error which, I believe, leads the 
writer to some wrong conclusions. The article 
stated that I, as leader of the majority group in 
the foreign-policy debate at the convention, am 
an employe of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. I am not. I was an employe during the 
1950 campaign but, even were I still an em- 
ploye, AVC’s policy would not be dictated by 
any political party. 

It is true that most of our members stand 

fairly close to the present policy which Mr. 
James calls “the foreign policy of the Demo- 
cratic party,” but which many (including Re- 
publicans) still claim is a non-partisan foreign 
policy. The fact is that no major political party 
in the United States has any other “policy” 
a party. There are some members of both 
parties who stand on either side of the present 
policy and attack the middle (e.g., Hoover and 
his isolationism; MacArthur and his war 
policy). But it has not been proven that either 
speaks for any party and it is obvious that they 
cannot both be supporting a definite single 
policy. 

But AVC policy is AVC policy, and no party 
dictates what that shall be. The AVC resolution 
on Korea stated that the goal is “a united and 
free” Korea, without differentiating between 
political and military goals. The AVC delegates 
overwhelmingly rejected the minority proposal 
of withdrawal behind the 38th Parallel and 
negotiations on that line. It also rejected pro- 
posals to drag the disposition of China’s seat 
in the UN, or Formosa, into any Korean set- 
tlement. 

I would also like to point out that the resolu- 
tion on Germany, which the article says was 
presented by the majority and “resembled some- 
thing from a fellow-traveling ‘peace’ manifesto,” 
was not presented by my committee and was 
rejected by the convention. It attained the 
status of a “majority report” at one phase of 
the convention only because it was considered 
at 3 a.m. and many of the delegates had gone 
to bed. It never had the support of my com- 
mitte or of a majority of all the delegates. 

Congratulations on a well-written and stimu- 
lating account of the AVC convention. 
Washington, D. C. Puit Dreyer 

Member, National Planning Committee 
American Veterans Committee 





In his comments on the AVC foreign-policy 
debate, Daniel James has leaned heavily on a 
technique for which we have justly despised 
the Communists: the technique of smear by 
association, actual or imaginary. The suggested 
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THE New LEapsx welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


platform presented by what, for purposes of 
identification, we called the Positive Platform 
Group, is dismissed as the product of “a 
heterogeneous mixture of socialists, pacifists, 
and what may roughly be called ‘neo-Wallace- 
ites.” It would be interesting to learn what 
groups of “neo-Wallaceites” Mr. James can dig 
up who would be willing to endorse these planks 
from the Positive Platform: 

1. Condemnation of forced labor in the Soviet 
Union, coupled with a call for an investigation 
by the United Nations. 

2. Aid to Yugoslavia. 

3. Abhorrence of Nazism and Communism as 
equal menaces to the free world. 

4. Support of the United Nations military 
action in Korea. 

5. Demand for a UN-supervised plebiscite in 
Formosa to allow the Formosans to decide their 
own fate. 

6. Recommendation that the UN declare 
China’s seat vacant for one year, after which 
the question of seating China again be dis- 
cussed. 

7. Aid for Israel, which is currently under 
Communist condemnation as “a willing captive 
of the Anglo-American imperialist bloc.” 

8. The United States to take the moral initia- 
tive by proposing world disarmament, backed 
up by effective inspection methods. 

Mr. Jame’s comment on the question of 
Germany is particularly revealing. Without 
going so far as to deny the truth of the specific 
points raised in the majority resolution, he 
prefers to say that it all sounds like something 
from an East German propaganda manifesto. 
But what of the specific charges themselves? 
Does Mr. James suggest that the Nazis have 
been removed from positions of power in gov- 
ernment and business? Is pro-Nazi literature 
not being distributed in Germany? When Gil 
Harrison spoke out against the resolution’s 
condemnation of our occupation authorities, he 
objected on the grounds that High Commissioner 
McCloy was disturbed at the commutation of 
death sentences imposed on some war crimi- 
nals. Certainly neither Mr. Harrison nor any- 
one else with any sense of responsibility so 
much as hinted that this was like “something 
from a fellow-traveling ‘peace’ manifesto.” 

Mr. James condemns the resolution on Korea 
that was finally adopted as leading from weak- 
ness. The actual content of the resolution 
speaks well for itself: 


“In Korea, where Communist military 
aggression has already been unleashed, the 
free world must continue its united resist- 
ance. Our ultimate political goal must re- 
main a unified and free Korea. In the mean- 
time, the United Nations must make every 
effort to reach a peaceful settlement in 
Korea by seeking negotiations with the 
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GOING STRONG 


“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI”’ 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
Ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
end delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leapzr 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 











hggd is peace with Stal- 

an impossibility? 
Why must we bend all 
our efforts to wipe out 
Russia’s worst enemy? 


Read 
THE CHALLENGE 


(Bulletin of the Association 
of Former Political Prison- 
ers of Soviet Camps) 


The answer to pro-Com- 
munist and anti-Russian 
propaganda 

Send 25 cents in stamps to: 

The Challenge 


112 West 72 Street (Room 325) 
New York, N. Y. 
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READ 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 

When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
new weapon had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new, 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

















25c per copy 
3 for 50c 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


Chinese Communist regime. The people of 
Korea, whose homeland has been devastated 
in a just defense of the principle of collec- 
tive security, must receive the unstinting aid 
necessary to put their stricken country back 
on its feet.” 

Now that we are well into North Korea, 
driving ahead over the corpses of thousands of 
Chinese and North Korean troops, is it leading 
from weakness to negotiate a cease-fire, and to 
follow this by UN-supervised elections of a 
unified, free Korean government? To what limit 
would Mr. James have us go? Manchuria? 
Peking? Moscow? 
New York City Water GoLMAN 

I stand corrected by Mr. Dreyer concerning 
his employment. I also agree that “no party 
dictates” AVC policy. But I do insist that 
AVC’s policy “hews closely,” as I originally 
reported, to that of the Democratic party on 
foreign affairs—and this Mr. Dreyer virtually 
concedes when he writes that “most of our 
members stand fairly close” to the Truman 
position. Now I made a point of this not 
because I deemed it a crime, per se, to follow 
the Democratic line, but because that line is 
so lacking in the essential ingredients of an 
intelligent foreign program that I cannot un- 
derstand why an organization should want to 
adhere to it. A group as wide-awake and as 
talented as AVC should not be trailing any 
party but, on the contrary, should be in the 
vanguard of political thought. 

For Mr. Golman’s and the reader’s edifica- 
tion, I shall dissect the “International Affairs 
Platform” of the “Positive Platform Group” in 
detail: 

1. The Preamble contains not one mention 
of Communism. Instead, there is a lot of blather 
about resolving international conflicts “by nego- 
tiations.” I don’t see how the Daily Worker 
could object. 

2. The plank on World Security does not 
mention Communism. Instead, again, empty 
talk about “strengthening the peacemaking 
functions of” the UN. No Communist could 
object. 

3. In the plank on World Economic Develop- 
ment, no hint of Communism. Instead, more 
gibberish, this time about tackling the “funda- 
mental causes of strife.” Since Communism is 
not listed among these, how could a Communist 
object? 

4. Pages 2, 3, 4 and 5 contain resolutions on 
Human Rights, Germany, Spain, Yugoslavia, 
etc.—but not once is Communism accorded 
serious attention, whereas we are told that 
Franco, Peron and West Germany are on the 
verge of destroying world civilization. 

5. On the very last page of this brilliant 
statement, page 6, acknowledgment is finally 


made of the central struggle of the day—but in 
what terms! “The hard logic of recent events,” 
this section reads, “has revealed that Korea 
has become a battleground for the two great 
power blocs and their conflicting ideologies.” 
Could any sentence justify better the “neo- 
Wallaceite” label I attached to this group? But 
there is more. Specifically, the resolution on 
page 6 demands “an immediate cease-fire” at 
the 38th Parallel, a “Peace Conference” includ- 
ing Moscow and Peking, the latter’s entry into 
the UN “after a peaceful solution” is attained 
in Korea, withdrawal of the Seventh Fleet from 
Formosa and the handing over of Formosa to 
the UN—in short, a series of proposals which, 
taken together, add up to a fellow-traveling line. 

In all fairness, I should point out that (1) 
many “Positive Platform Group” members made 
criticisms similar to mine, (2) some anti-Com- 
munist amendments were later adopted, and 
(3) some of the Group’s adherents finally 
dropped away from it in disgust. 

Still, to think that young men presumably of 
sound mind could, at a time like this, seriously 
propose a program such as I have analyzed, 
is frightening. I am sorry I seemed to abuse 
Henry Wallace’s name by characterizing this 
group as “neo-Wallaceite”; it should have been 
summed up as Stalinoid. 

DantEL JAMES 


Readers Rise to Defense 
Of M. K. Argus’s Face 


I was shocked at the letter written by Erika 
Mann to M. K. Argus [“Miss Mann Faces Up 
to Mr. Argus,” THe New Leaber, May 28). 
If Miss Mann is not pro-Moscow or a fellow 
traveler, her letter has all the earmarks of 
one. Their credo is: When you cannot discuss 
the issue, then attack and abuse your oppon- 
ent, without regard to truth or pertinency. 
Miss Mann’s letter is a new low in venom and 
viciousness. I can only attribute her venomous 
epistle to the cold, unreasoning fury of a 
woman found out, and not just any woman, but 
the daughter of an illustrious father whose 
luster, too, has been diminished in recent 
years and for similar reasons. 

But this I would like to ask of Miss Mann: 
Does she really think her face could not be 
caricatured? I am reliably informed that she 
is not a Lana Turner. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Besste N. SHAPIRO 

In my time, I have seen much in the way 
of virulent and unfair political debate, from 
the “Smear Hoover” campaign down to the 
present day, but I have never, before reading 
the attack by Erika Mann on Mr. Argus, seen 
an attack based solely upon the physical ap- 
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pearance of the victim. I hope I may never see 
anything like it again. 
San Francisco Park CHAMBERLAIN 
Praises ‘New Leader’ as ‘Only 
Truly Liberal Magazine’ 
1 consider THE New Leaper not only the best 
informed and most informative magazine as far 
as international affairs are concerned—to my 
way of thinking it is also the only truly liberal 
periodical of our time. Enclosed is $5. I wish 
I could give you a much larger contribution. 
Grinnell, Iowa JosePpH DUNNER 
Chairman, Political Science Department 
Grinnell College 


ADA Summer Workshop 
Slated for This Month 


Some of your readers may be interested in 
the second Summer Workshop of Americans 
for Democratic Action, to be held at Bard Col- 
lege, Annandale-on-Hudson, July 21-29. 

The theme of the Workshop will be: “Politics 
from Now to 1952.” There will be discussion 
both of issues and of the practical ways in 
which liberalism can be effective at the polls. 
Speakers will include Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Chester Bowles, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Adolf 
Sturmthal and Gus Tyler. 

For information, please write to the under- 
signed, c/o ADA, 1740 K St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Davio C. WILLIAMS 

Director, ADA Summer Workshop 
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HARD 


GARY 
WIDMARK ANDREWS MERRILL 


FIGHTING UNDERSEAS WHERE NO MEN 
FOUGHT BEFORE, DEFYING SUB, FOE 
AND CORAL JUNGLE! 

20TH CENTURY-FOX PRESENTS 


THE FROGMEN 


UNCLE SAM'S UNDERWATER COMMANDOS! 
Produced by Samuel G. Engel Directed by Lioyd Bacon 


Doors Open 10:30 A. M. ROX y Scientifically Air-Conditioned 


7th Ave. & 50th St. 


On The Great Stage! 

THE ICE SHOW 
IS BACK! 

Plus A Great Variety 


In-Person Revue! 














A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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EDITORIAL 


Should We Accept Malik’ 


Mr. MALIK’S CEASE-FIRE PROPOSAL cannot be under- 
stood unless one keeps in mind, first, Communism’s strat- 
egy in Asia, and second, its world strategy. 

The Korean War marked the beginning of the overt 
phase of Moscow’s drive to subjugate all Asia. Stalin 
ordered the attack on the Republic of South Korea not 
merely because he thought it could easily be taken, but be- 
cause in taking it he could remove a democratic thorn 
from his side and be in a position to threaten Japan and 
our Pacific island bases. With South Korea in the bag, 
the Communists could mop up their remaining foes in 
southern China and perhaps also those on Formosa, and 
concentrate their energies upon winning Indo-China. Had 
these objectives been won in accordance with the time- 
table evidently laid out at the secret Stalin-Mao meetings 
in Moscow a year ago February, Northeast and Southeast 
Asia would now be in Communist hands, and the Mos- 
cow-Peking Axis ready to enter the next major phase: 
that of the conquest of India and Pakistan (for which the 
seizure of Tibet is a preparatory move). With all Asia 
under his domination after a relatively short campaign, 
Stalin would have been able to have things pretty much 
his own way in Europe, for the pressure upon Europe 
would have become well-nigh irresistible. 

The intervention of the United Nations in the Korean 
War delayed, and perhaps altered radically, the timetable 
roughly outlined above. First we destroyed the North 
Korean army, then the cream of Red China’s armies— 
these facts have made it impossible for Stalin to take 
South Korea, risky to attempt the conquest of Indo-China 
and Formosa, and extremely difficult even to quell the 
anti-Communists still fighting in the south of China. And 
these facts, having imposed a great if not dangerous 
strain upon Peking’s resources, have probably forced 
Mao Tse-tung to sue for peace through Moscow. The 
Moscow-Peking Axis, then, has been compelled to revise 
its strategy and to seek a compromise in Korea that will 
permit it to save face and to retain at least its old posi- 
tion. In short, to Stalin and Mao, half a Korea seems 
better than none. 

The Soviet proposal brings the United Nations face-to- 
face with this big question: Should we, too, settle for 
half a loaf? 

On the face of it, the answer would appear to be yes, 
for the arguments in favor of halting bloodshed in Korea 
are impressive. First, the very fact that it is the Politburo 
that sues for peace is in itself a great moral victory, 
since it means that Russia is finally convinced that the 
UN cannot be thrown out of Korea. Second, cessation of 
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Korean hostilities would enable the UN to deploy valuable 
and experienced military forces to important points else- 
where. Third, it would remove a sore point between the 
Allies that has already damaged their political unity and 
can seriously jeopardize it. Fourth, a serious drain on 
U. S. manpower and matériel would be ended. Fifth, it 
would, in general, give the free world a breathing spell, 
telieve tension, and satiate the desire of people every- 
where for a period of peace. 

All these are factors that cannot lightly be dismissed. 
And herein is illustrated the Communists’ ability to play 
their cards astutely, for they reckoned on making “peace” 
so tempting that, under the emotional impact of a spe- 
cific proposal, the free world would not dare reject it. 
But emotionalism and confusion are precisely the enemies 
we must first overcome; we need, more than anything 
else, to view Mr. Malik’s proposition coldly and analyti- 
cally, against the background sketched in above. 

If Korea represents but the first phase of a grandiose 
Communist attempt to conquer Asia by a combination 
of military force and political subversion, it is self-evident 
that Asia’s—and the free world’s—first line of defense is 
Korea. True, Stalin has been unable to accomplish this 
first phase successfully, but to imagine that he has there- 
fore abandoned his original program of conquest would 
be sheerest self-delusion. The Communists, as keen Asian 
observers like this journal’s Edward Hunter have been 
pointing out, think in terms not of the “Korean War” 
but of the “Asia War.” Hence, we must proceed on the 
assumption that, while Stalin and Mao are presently lead- 
ing from weakness, they will try to gain by political means 
what they have failed to through military means. In addi- 
tion, it is quite possible that other phases of the Asia 
War—the Indo-Chinese phase, the Formosa phase, etc.— 
may be intensified. Just as a Korean peace would halt 
the drain on our resources, so would it free Soviet re- 
sources for other tasks. In short, we must enter into talks 
on a cease-fire in Korea bearing in mind the ultimate 
destiny of all Asia, and thus of Europe and ourselves. 

The United Nations should: 

1. Accept the Malik proposal to discuss a cease-fire. 
Although it was couched in virulent propagandistic terms, 
the very fact that it was made at all, and the further fact 
that it refrains from putting conditions (such as Red 
China’s entry into the UN), add up to a great moral and 
political concession that vindicates the UN’s stand against 
aggression. 

2. Seize the propaganda initiative. In making their 
cease-fire suggestion, Stalin and Mao would have it ap- 
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pear that they are the chief apostles of peace (and thus 
try to reap from their politico-military defeat some propa- 
ganda advantage). Nothing could be further from the 
truth; they remain, as they were, dangerous enemies of 
peace. The UN should point out that it was the first to 
make peace proposals, that these were consistently re- 
jected by Moscow and Peking, that Malik’s offer is a be- 
lated acceptance of them, that it was made as a direct 
result of our great victories in the field, that it justifies 
the military and political unity of the free world in the 
face of aggression, and that continued unity, increased 
strength and perpetual vigilance can alone insure peace. 

3. Seize the political initiative. The very absence of 
conditions from Malik’s proposal is suspicious, It ex- 
presses the anxiety of Moscow and Peking to pull out of 
a bad situation, but it also means that they may be pre- 
paring a new political surprise, from which they hope to 
gain certain advantages. To preclude this, the UN should 
fill the present vacuum by announcing that it will not 
countenance a return to the status quo ante in Korea, and 
that its political objective there is what it always has 
been: the unification of the country under democratic 
auspices. If this is not accomplished, peace will become a 
mockery of our dead and the despair of the living, for a 
partitioned Korea will inevitably invite new conflict. 

4. Seek a UN mandate over Korea. Peace can be 
secured in Korea only through establishment of a non- 
partisan UN commission, whose function should be to 
conduct democratic elections for the purpose of creating 
an all-Korea government. 

5. Refuse to remove our forces from Korea until agree- 
ment is reached on democratic unification, elections are 
held, and a democratic regime installed. 

The UN should go into peace negotiations ready to 
satisfy the desire of humanity for peace, but not to sur- 
render to emotionalism and deceitful propaganda. We are 
dealing with the shrewdest bargainers on earth, and we 
had better act every bit as shrewdly lest we lose at the 
conference table what we have gained on the battlefield. 
We are dealing, above all, with men who have a global 
plan and will stop at nothing to realize it; we must ham- 
mer out a global strategy of our own, not merely in de- 
fense against the world enemy, but with a view to taking 
the offensive against him. The brilliant military achieve- 
ments of our generals and GIs should teach our states- 
men that, in peace as in war, nothing succeeds so well as 
a clearly thought-out master plan executed with boldness. 
Our ultimate objective must be nothing less than to free 
the entire world—not only Korea—from tyranny. 


July 2, 1951 
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“When the last American troops sail away, how long can this 
small country, Korea, successfully resist the enormous pressure 
of the Communist dictatorships to north and east and west be- 
fore it too is absorbed in the Communist world system? .. .” 


From “Korea Must Stay Free” 
By Harold J. Noble 
The New Leader, June 18, 1949 


KOREA 


One year ago, the world was horrified by the North Korean Communist attack upon 
the Republic of Korea. 


Twelve months earlier, this attack had been predicted in THE New LEapER 
in an exclusive article by Harold J. Noble from which the above quotation is 
taken. Thus, our readers were among the few Americans who were prepared for 
what happened in Korea. 


Many events have since taken place that have aroused considerable debate, but 
those who can spot trends seem to agree on one point: THE NEw LEADER is a bell- 
wether that it pays to watch. 


Whether it be the Korean War, the politics of Thomas Mann, the outcome of 
an election in Europe, the newest shifts in Soviet policy, the next developments 
in labor and race relations, or the shaping struggle over inflation, THE NEw 
LEADER is always first—first with the news, first in accuracy of interpretation, 
first in telling the truth without fear or favor. 


To prove our claims, we invite you to subscribe to THE NEw LEADER at once. at 
pre-inflation rates. 


THe New LEADER 
7 East 15th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please start sending me THe New Leaver immediately. 


Enclosed you will find my remittance of $ for a 
year subscription. 





Name (print) 


Address 


1 year $5.00 2 years $8.50 3 years $11.00 
(Add $1.00 for Foreign and Canada) 
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